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turned in a day by a woman. How infinitely more 
sensible, then, to train the woman herself in statesman- 
ship, and give her open responsibility as weil as con- 
cealed power. 

The same principle of demoralizing subordination 
runs through the whole position of women. The hus- 
band makes of his wife a doll—dresses her in fine 
clothes, gives or withholds money according to his 
whims, and laughs or frowns, if she asks any questions 
about his business. Being only a petted slave, she nat- 
urally developes the vices of a slave; and when she 
wants more money for more fine clothes, and finds her 
husband out of humor, she coaxes, cheats and lies. 
Many a woman half-ruins her husband by her extrava- 
gance, simply because he has never told her frankly what 
his income is, nor treated her, in money matters, like a 
rational being. Bankruptcy, perhaps, brings both to their 
senses, and thenceforward, the husband discovers that his 
wife isa woman, not achild. But, for want of this, whole 
families and generations of women are trained to decep- 
tion. I knew of an instance where a fashionable dress- 
maker in New York urged an economical young girl, 
about to be married, to buy of her a costly trousseau or 
wedding outfit. “But I have not the money,” said the 
maiden. “No matter,” said the complaisant tempter, 
“I will wait four years and send in the bill to your hus- 
band by degrees, Many ladies do it.” Fancy the posi- 
tion of a pure young girl, wishing innocently to make 
herself beautiful in the eyes of her husband, and per- 





CASTLE BUILDING. 


Mara. Livermore :— A little friend of mine wrote the follow- 
ng verses—are they good enough for the JouRNAL? 
Locy STors. 





Gold and crimson sunset glories 
Crowned the hills so bare and brown; 
Purple dusks of evening gathered 
In the valleys, lower down. 


Frowning black upon the uplands 

Stood the groves of whispering pines; 
In the village street, the shadows 

Fell in long and wavering lines, 


Gazing on the changeful beauty— 
Weaving dreams in idle mood— 

By her mother’s cottage window 
Blue-eyed, fair-haired Alice stood. 


To the smiling little maiden, 
All the cloudy splendors there 
Shaped themselves to fairy castles— 
Very “castles in the air.” 


Royal purple were the turrets— 
And the cloud foundations, white— 
While the gateways and arched windows 
Shone with rose and amber light. 


And she peopled them with fancies, 
Stern old knights, and ladies gay— 
Puff! a playful wind, uprising, 
Blew the castles all away. 


Ah! my Alice, castle builder, 
Grandly rise your fabrics’ proud ; 

But the lightest breath ¢an shake them, 
Based upon a sunset cloud. 


Build your castles, littlé Alice, 

Fair and strong with Love and Truth, 
Bright with holy aspirations, 

And the shining hopes of youth. 


People them with kindly actions— 
Gentle words and noble thought— 
Victories over pride and passion, 
In the batties to be fought. 
Lovelier then than all the pictures 
Painted by the dying day, 
You shall build your soul a castle, 
Which no storms can sweep away. 


hs 





- 
RULING AT SECOND-HAND. 


“Women ruled all, and ministers of state 

Were at the doors of wometi forced to wait; 

Women, who've oft as sovereigns graced the land, 

But never governed well at second hand.” 

So wrote in the last century the bitter satirist, Charles 
Churchill, and this verse will do something to keep alive 
his name. He touches the very kernel of the matter, 
and all history is on his side. ‘The Salique law exclud- 
ed woman from the throne of France—*The kingdom 
of France being too noble to be governed by a woman,” 
as it said. Accordingly, the history of France shows 
ohe long line of royal mistresses ruling in secret for 
mischief; while more liberal England points to the 
reigus of Elizabeth and Anne and Victoria, to show 
how usefully a woman may sit upon a throne. 

It was one of the merits of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 
that she always pointed out this distinction, “Any wo- 
man can have influence,” she said, “in some way. She 
need only to be a good cook or a good scold to secure 
that. Woman should not merely have a share in the 
power of man—for of that omnipotent Nature will not 
suffer her to be defrauded—but it should be a chartered 
power, too fully recognized to be abused.” We have got 
to meet, at any rate, this fact of feminine influence in. 
the world. Demosthenes said that the measures which 
& statesman had meditated for a year might be over- 





uaded to go into his house with a trick like this upon 
her conscience! Yet it grows directly out of the whole 
theory of life which is preached to many women—that 
all they seek must be won by indirect manceuvres, and 
not by straightforward living, 

What an insult to woman, by the way, is this whole 
domestic theory, that it is a generous thing in the hus- 
band to “give” his wife a portion of their joint income. 
In ordinary cases, he toils at his place of business and 
his wife toils at home; if woman’s work is often easier, 
it is as often harder, and it is a kind of work from which 
wealth (in America) brings no emancipation. That beau- 
tiful woman who just rolled by my window in her car- 
riage, looking only like a more lustrous and more care- 
less butterfly than those which hover around her in the 
air—I happen to know that that fair creature is simply 
wearing out her life in ruling a dozen quarrelsome do- 
mestics, and providing for the material needs of a large 
household. From early morning to late evening her 
life is simply a prolonged toil, veiled by garlands of 
roses; while her husband finds no refuge from ennui, ex- 
cept in horses, billiards and cigars. In England, where 
there are trained domestics, the case is different, but I 
declare that in America, the women of the wealthier 
classes seem to me to work harder than their husbands, 
Among the poorest, things are more equalized, and yet, 
the man who works steadily at his work-bench day by 
day, would often go back to it gratefully could he take a 
turn, sometimes, at the severer day’s work of his wite. 

It is all a part of one system. Ounce recognize wo- 
man as born to be the equal, not inferior, of man, and 
she accepts as aright her share of the family income, 
of political power, and of all else that is capable of dis- 
tribution. As it is, we are in danger of forgetting that 
woman, in mind as in body, was born to be upright. 
The women of Charles Reade—never by any possibility 
moving in a straight line where it is possible to find a 
crooked one—are distorted women, and nature is no 
more responsible for them than for the figures produced 
by tight lacing and by high-heeled boots. These physical 
deformities acquire a charm, when the taste adjusts it- 
self to them, and so do those pretty tricks and those in- 
terminable lies. But after all, to make a noble woman, 
you must give a noble training, with the higher virtues 
notlettout. Beginning with Churchill’s satire, you must 
ead with Wordsworth’s praise :— 

“A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller between lite and death ; 
‘The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresignt, strengui and skill; 
A pertect woman, nobly planned 
‘To warn, to comtort, to command ; 
And yet a spiri: still, and bright 
With suunetuing of an angel-light.” 
T. W. B. 


JOHN CHINAMAN AND WOMAN'S WAGES. 


The injustice of woman's disfranchisement is forci- 
bly illustrated in the Chinese question as it now pre- 
sents itself. “An ounce of example is worth a pound 
of precept.” Take the following instance. 

Among the new avenues recently opened to woman’s 
labor, one of considerable importance is found in steam 
laundries. A number of these establishments are al- 
ready in successful operation in and near New York. 
Mr. R. C. Browning, the enterprising proprietor of *Do- 
ty’s Washing-machine” and the “Universal Clothes- 
wringer,” who has done so much, by the successful in- 
troduction of these invaluable household machines, to 
relieve the women of America from domestic drudgery, 
has recently erected one of these laundries in Orange, 
New Jersey. In this large establishment he employs 
some two hundred women. ‘These women work alto- 
gether by the piece. With the aid of powerful steam 
machinery, shirts are starched and ironed at eight cents 
apiece. At these prices, the women earn from a dollar 
and a half to three dollars per day, according to their 
strength and skill. 

A few days ago, we called, in company with Mr. 
Browning, upon one of his heaviest customers, Mr. C., 





an extensive manufacturer of shirts. In the course of | children on a late Sabbath, after preaching 1 sermon ex* 
conversation, the difficulty of getting faithful and indus- | plaining the object of this new observance. Notwith- 
trious working-women being considered, Mr. C. urged standing the hot weather, which diminishes the attend- 








Mr. Browning to import Chinamen to take the place of 
women in his laundry. Chinamen can be hired at sev- 
enty-five cents per day in gold, by the year. They are 
steady, strong, docile, patient, industrious and persever- 
ing. With a little practice, they will do more work for 
seventy-five cents than the women now do for three 
times that sum. 

Mr. Browning admitted the facts, acknowledged the 
greater convenience and larger profit, but—to his honor 
be it spoken—expressed his unwillingness wo supplant 
the labor of women by importing men to fill their 


Yet how few keen, shrewd business men wou!d share 
this chivalrous feeling. How long will it be ere work- 
ing-women will find their scanty wages still further re- 
duced by the competition of these laborious Asiatic 
human machines ? 

And yet,—while working-men have the matter under 
their own control, and can influence legislation in their 
own favor by their votes as they may deem wise and ex- 
pedient,—tens of thousands of working-women are pro- 
hibited by law frojn expressing an authoritative opinion 
in regard toa matter of vital interest to themselves, 
The very bread may be taken from their mouths by the 
importation and substitution of servile laborers. And 
these servile laborers are legally constituted their politi- 
cal superiors, and are authorized to make laws, public 
opinion and social usages, to which these disfranchised 
American women must helplessly conform. 

Without expressing any opinion as to the wisdom of 
admitting or excluding their Chinese competitors, we 
demand the ballot for these working-women as their 
natural right. It is for them to say whether this immi- 
gration shall be permitted or prohibited. No other class 
of citizens have an exclusive right to settle a question 
in which these women have so vital an interest. 

What would any class of working-men say if they 
were thus excluded? What would the Crispins say if 
they were distranchised when the rights of the laborer 
are in question, because they are Crispins? Or the 
lawyers, if they were disfranchised when laws are to be 
enacted, because they are lawyers?° Or the liquor-sell- 
ers, if they were prohibited from voting on the question 
of licenses, because they are liquor-sellers? What a 
ery of injustice would be raised, and what sympathy 
would be awakened ! 

Shame on our code of political ethics! It is respecta- 
ble to be a Crispin, or a lawyer, or a liquor-seller. It is 
a crime to be a woman. H. B. B. 











WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 


A Mrs. Chamberlain delivered the oration at Lake- 
ville, Dakota county, Minneseta,ean the Kourth of Juwiy. 

The Cincinnati Methodist Conference has passed res- 
olutions against Mrs. Van Cott’s preaching, but she still 
holds to her own resolution to preach. 

Judge Mrs. Esther Morris of Wyoming is getting on 
swimmingly in her official duties, which are rapidly in- 
creasing. She has lately married several couples. 

One Mrs. Reade, living near Liverpool, threatens to 
sue the Bishop of Chester for refusing to cousecrate an 
elaborately ornate church which she has built at a cost 
of $150,000. 

The Lewiston (Me.) Journal says that a young wo- 
man, an operative in a factory in that city, who died 
suddenly on Sunday, had paid a mortgage of $500 on her 
father’s farm, beside supporting herseif. 

At the LawSchool commencement, in Chicago, two 
weeks ago, a woman and a colored man were among the 
graduates, and were both admitted to the bar. Lili- 
nois is not going w be outdone by her sister States. 

Working-women are wanted in Colorado. Reliable 
reports say that a thousand could find immediate em- 
ployment there, and at high wages. A competent 
girl commands better wages there than a male laborer. 





Masculine ministers must be looking out for their lu- 
cre as weil as tueir laurels. We learn Lhat sume women 
are paid $25 a Sunday tor supplying the same puipics, 
Where Doctors of Divinity are compeiled to pul up with 
only 315.—Christian Legister. 

There are two ladies in the Post Office Department 
at Washington who are employed in translating 
the fureigu correspondence, and in keeping up the 
accounts in foreign languages. They are scholars in 
four languages—German, French, Spanish and Italian. 

Jenny Lind intends to start a singing-school in Paris. 
The support of the most influential citizens has been 
promised to her, and from all appearances the Swedish 
nightingale will make a better thing out of her new un- 
dertaking, than she realized even out of her most splen- 
did triumphs in her younger days. 





ance at all other churches of that city, Mrs. Hanaford’s 
church is crowded every Sunday, and in the evening, 
multitudes are compelled to go away, who cannot ob- 
tain even standing-room. _ 


Sunday week, the Rev. Dr. Storrs preached on the fifty- 
ninth anniversary of his settlement over the parish of 
Braintree, Mass. One of his expressed opinions was 
“that the meanest of earth’s knaves and liars is he who 
cries Lord! Lord! and doeth not the will of the Lord.” 
A part of the dicourse, particularly addressed to young 
men, was written by his wife, and at least showed the 
fitness of a refined and educated woman, with a moth- 
erly heart, to deliver her sentiments, if not to sermonize, 
from the pulpit. 


Mlle. Morlacchi, who has turned the heads of so many 
young persons by her artistic performances as prémiere 
danseuse in some of the most charming ballets, is now 
enjoying herself, on her own farm, situated in Billerica, 
She has a good little farm, with the proper complement 
of cows, pigs, chickens, turkeys, ducks, etc., and she 
feels a truer joy for the time, in watching the move- 
ments of the young broods, and the growth of flowers 
upon her rural dumain, than when enthusiastic audi- 
ences are showering bouquets at her feet upon the stage 
It is understood that a sister of the eminent danseuse 
is posted in all the mysterious processes of the manu- 
facture of butter and cheese. 


Lady Bowring, in her recent speech at the meeting of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, said she 
thanked her Heavenly Father that He had again spared 
her to live in the domestic circle, and to meet again her 
brethren of the faith, whom she loved so dearly and hon- 
ored so greatly. While speaking vo hegre health she 
could not help saying that she should like to see the in- 
tellectual health of women more considered than it is; 
for they were not at present occupying that position to 
which they were entitled, and which she hoped future 
ages would accord tothem. Their want of mental dev- 
elopment arose partly from circumstances of their earli- 
est training. Ifa girl learned nothing else in the nur- 
sery, she learned that she was inferior to her brothers 
merely on account of her sex; they were taught to give 
way to them, and they soon learned their lesson and ac- 
cepted their position. 


We have received the Seventh Annual Report of the 
Working-Women’s Protective Union, 38 Bleecker street . 
New York. Moses S. Reach, Treasurer; William B. 
Crosby, Secretary. We append the following passage 
from the report:— 

Seven years are now nearly completed since general 
and positive efforts were made to set right some of the 
actual wrongs under which the working-women of New 
York city and its vicinity are made to suffer. Years of 
trial they have been, certainly, but years of triumph as 
well. ° 

During these seven years this Union has prosecuted 
to final judgment more than thirteen hundred cases of 
fraud against working-women, compelling the payment 
of due and withheld to the amount of over five 
thousand dollars. Most of these claims were for exceed- 
ingly small amounts—many tor sums less than a single 
dollar—the average sum involved in the whoie being 
scarcely four dollars. ? 


In Massachusetts a board of three commissioners 
(one of whom is very likely to be a woman) has been 
provided for, “whose duties are to classify, as far as 
practicable, all prisoners held under sentence, having 
reference to sex, age, character, condition and offense, 
in such a manner as shall promote the reformation, safe 
custody, and economy of support in the prisoners, and 
the separation of mate and female prisoners; and for 
this purpose they may remove prisoners from one jail 
to another in the same or in any other county, and 
from one house of correction to another in the same or 
any other county.” As an advisory board, the appoint- 
ment of three competent women is provided for; which 
advisory board, or some member o/ it, shall visit each 
prison as often as once each month, and make such 
suggestions and recommeudations as they shall deem 
proper. If the women thus called to serve the State 
show a capacity for such service, as they doubtless will, 
the tendency must inevitably be to break down the prej- 
udice that debars the sex from the full rights of citi- 
zenship. Step by step we shail steadily advance to the 
full consummation o1 this great reform. 

Many ladies of New York have engaged in what is well 
called “The Flower Charity,” the distribution of fruits 
| and flowers and bouks among the hospitals, and espe- 
| cially at Bellevue and Blackwell’s Island. Mr. Brennan,- 

the Warden of the Bellevue, has very heartily acknowl- 
edged the grateful service, and we kuow that it is warm- 
ly approved by the physicians and surgeons in charge. 
There are wildernesses of beautiful flowers blooming in 
| the neighborhood of the city, flowers which would be 
| an inexpressible blessing to the weary eyes and hearts 
in the hospitals; and to those who own those pleasant 
gardens which are wasting their sweets, we commend 
| these words from one of the ladies, who is deeply inter- 
| ested in this good work :— 
| “I wish everv one who sends us flowers or fruit could 














| See the pleasure they give, and how the women look 


out for us. At Believue, the other day, we heard a wo- 
man in bed call out: “Pheyre coming! and then there 
was a general stir and look of pleasure amoung them all. 


Nearly all the Florida women substitute palmetto | Une of them said to us: You don’t know, Miss, what 
work for knitting as an employment for leisure hours, | company the tlowers are at night, when it’s all dark and 


and the palmetto hats, baskets, etc., of St. Augus- 
tine, are quite celebrated. A hat which sells fur $1.50 
may be braided by skillful fingers in less than a day, and 


alittle Yankee ingenuity would devise a machine which | 


would split and braid the leaves at such rate, that the 
manufacture of palmetto work would become a great 
business, 


At the “children’s service” in the Universalist church | 


in New Haven, Rev. Phebe Hanaford “dedicated” 18 





| L cant sieep—they do smell su sweet.’.... Two of our 


ladies went to Blackwell’s Island one day with one hun- 
dred and eighty bouquets, and. enough strawberries to | 


| give some to all the incurabies. ‘The same day we took 


one hundred and filty bunches of towers, some straw- 
berries and ftitteen pounds of hot-house grapes up to 


| Bellevue. ‘The last were very welcome. ‘Thece was 


one wretched old sick woman, especially, who had them, 
and said, every time oue of us passed her hed, ‘Bless 
you, dear, | haven’t tasted anything since I lay down 
A was good before; they set so suur to my 
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PRESIDENT FAIRCHILD ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


NUMBER THREE. 


Undoubtedly, the fundamental question at issue in 
this discussion is a question of rights. If woman hasa 
right to the ballot, then she ought to have it—it is safe 
for her to have it—yea, to have it is for her “welfare.” 
Moreover, the question of rights can never be settled by 
experiment or human expediency. No man knows bet- 
ter than President Fairchild the difference between hu- 
man and divine expediency; and that the latter re- 
quires us to obey God rather than men, no matter what 
threatens, and trust him with the result. The question 
before us is of precisely this nature, God’s commands 
are of two kinds—those which he has issued in his nat- 
ural laws, and those in his special revelation, the Bible. 
We have now to do only with the former. 

Behind all experience is nature, the constitution which 
God has given to his creatures; and this is the condition 
of and determines experience—not experience, it. This 
determines welfare also, always. It is illogical to first, 
ascertain what welfare is, and then find from it, nature. 
Nature should be studied in itself, and welfare follows 
inevitably from obedience to nature. 

All the natural laws of man God has imbedded in 
the constitution of man, and they are commands from 
him to man, how he shall act. If, then, God,in the 
constitution of woman, has written the command, Vote, 
she has the right to vote; but if he has not. done this, 
then she has not the right to vote, and all the legisla- 
tures on the earth cannot confer it. And so, also, is it 
with men. It would be fortunate, therefore, if a discus- 
sion could be conducted in some one paper in which both 
sides could appear, from which every extraneous issue 
should be rigidly excluded, and which should be con- 
fined to the fundamental questions of nature and rights 

In his second article, President Fairchild begins to 
answer the arguments advanced by the advocates of 
Woman Suffrage, and we will examine his replies in 
their order. 

The first argument which he notices is, that “Woman 
needs the ballot for her own protection as truly as any 
class of society.” To this he replies:— 

“Women belong to every class of society.” “They do 
not stand apart as a separate portion of the people.” 
“Women have free and constant access to all the voters, 
the legislators and the judges of the land, a privilege 
which lobbyists and struggling politicians seek in vain. 
Is it probable that with such opportunities women will 
greatly suffer for want of representation or political in- 
fluence and power? No representation can possibly be 
more complete than this.” 

Ah! indeed. Women have open to them the same 
channels of influence through which lobbyists and strug- 
gling politicians seek to operate, only to a far greater 
extent, but the method of influence is the same. Wo- 
men, lobbyists, and struggling politicians! Our oppo- 
nent could hardly have written a sentence that would 
have served our cause better. Women do not wish to 
be classed with iobbyists and struggling politicians, and 
“that’s what’s the matter.” “ Is the method of influenc- 
ing legislation practised by these last legitimate? Ay, 
do we not all know that the influence of lobbyists and 
struggling politicians upon our legislators and judges 
is pernicious? This is the influence of coaxing and 
finesse, and it is a bane—perhaps I ought to say the 
bane—of our politics. True, it would not be universally 
so ip the case of women. There are men who will sit 
quietly down with wife, or lady friend, and discuss polit- 
ical questions, and give fair-minded heed to what they 
say, and be influenced thereby; but they are very, very 
few, so far as to be inappreciable when considering such 
a question as this. For the sake of political purity, then, 
and that women may no longer be classed with lobbyists 
and politicians, but may exercise a legitimate, recog- 
nized and responsible influence in political affairs, they | 
ask for the ballot. 

But the advocates of Woman Suffrage, not “con- 
temptuously,” but candidly and seriously claim that the 
so-called representation of fathers, brothers, husbands 
and sons is not representation in any fair sense of that 
word, any more than was the representation of slaves | 
by their masters; and the two cases in this respect are 
parallel. The historical facts bear me out in this. In 
the earliest stages of society, in most, if not all nations, 
men bought their wives and owned them, just as they 
did staves, or any other property. Witness, for exam- 
ple, the case of Jacob and his wives. Could the history 
of the English common law concerning women be writ- 
ten, it would unroll a picture only less dark than that of 
slavery. Until quite recently, even if now repealed, 
English law authorized a husband to whip his wife, as 
well as his cattle; and I remember in my boyhood to 
have heard of cases among the Canadians where the 
chastisement was freely administered. 

The fact is, that the legislators of the past never 
dreamed of making men the political representatives of 
women, by marriage, or in any other way; for it was as 
universally and instinctively and spontaneously assumed 
that women were politically nothings, as was “the divine 
right of kings” assumed. Both were alike the result of 
Paganism, that degradation of mankind by the Fall, 
which Jesus came to remove. When, now, certain wo- 
men in a political petition, and President Fairchild in 
his article, use the word “representation” in the sense 
that men are the political representatives of women, 
they use it in a hew sense, and one contrary to all the 
facts of history. The only political representation wo- 
men have ever yet got is the same as that of slaves. 
They have been counted in the basis of representation 
in this country; aud they have had this superiority in 
that case. Each woman haz counted one person, while 
each slave only counted two-thirds of a person. 

But as the Lorain county memorialists have made so | 
much of this question of representation, let us look into 
it a little further. There is ne historical ground what-— 
soever for the position that men are, or were ever, by 





the law intended to be the political representatives of 
women, as the memorialists would have them be; and 
the memorialists, being women, have no legislative 
power and cannot make them such. Then they are not. 
But there is a deeper view. Does a daughter have any 
choice as to who her father shall be? No. But what 
kind of a representation is that in which the represent- 
ed party has no choice inthe matter? Does the sister 
have any choice as to who her brothers shall be? By 
no means. Again I ask, what kind of a representation 
is that which admits of nochoice? It is no representa- 


tion. 
But, again, the American idea of representation is, 


that it is personal, direet, responsible, and can be 
changed by the represented. It is based upon the 
choice of the voter, and can be changed by his choice. 
Moreover, the American idea is, that the representative 
is chosen for the specific purpose of performing political 
duties upon a defined basis. But the doctrine of the 
memorialists establishes a hereditary aristocracy, and it 
makes political representation grow out of relations 
which certainly have no direct connection therewith. 
Women do not say at their weddings, “I vest all my po- 
litical rights in my husband ;” nor do they think of such 
athing. The question of political representation does 
not enter into marriage; but only of family. 

But the truth is, this offer of political influence to wo- 
men is a mockery, however little intended so by those 
who make it. Women, as a class, do not possess it, and 
can never by any possible effort acquire it without the 
ballot. The great body of men will pay no more regard 
to what their wives or any other women say on politics 
than they will to the rattling of the shutters in a wind; 
and this no matter how angelic and able those women 
are. The reason is, because men have it ingrained in 
their natures, that women are unfitted by their natures 
to have anything to do with politics; and, of course, if 
this is their condition, they are equally unfitted to talk 
about politics; and if they will talk, are not worthy of 
being listened to. To illustrate: Let it happen that 
the community shall conclude that politics and preach- 
ing the gospel are incompatible, as was a while ago al- 
most the case in some sections of the country; and then 
let the community formulate their conclusion into a law, 
and exclude all preachers from the ballot-box. How 
much influence in politics would the preacher have after 
that? How soon would that cry which we have all 
heard, “You stick to your preaching and keep politics 
out of the pulpit,” be reéchoed in his ears, till he was 
silenced politically. That is just the condition of wo- 
man to-day. She is silenced and made helpless by the 
ery, “You stick to your babies, and keep politics out of 


the home.” 
We are driven batk and down, then, to the hard pan 


of facts. Women are political ciphers in the idea and 
structure of our government; and their political influ- 
ence, if they exert any, as do the female lobbyists at 
Washington, is illegitimate. Their social influence, in 
ke@ping society pure, is another matter, and must not 
be confounded with this. So far, then, is their repre- 
sentation from being “complete,” as President Fairchild 
declares, that the fact is they have no representation 
whatsoever, in the only meaning of that term which 
has any force where he uses it. 

Again, he takes up the point that “women’s wants 
are peculiar, and men eannot understand them.” These 
differentia, he says, are so deep that they “lie wholly out 
of the sphere of legislation.” “The few rough interests 
which legislation can reach are within the range of ordi- 
nary masculine apprehension.” The common law of 
England treats the Saxon mother as the statute law of 
slavery used to treat the negro mother; it takes away the 
children from her, even the baby as soon as it is weaned, 
and allows the husband to will them away like chattels 
to whomsoever he pleases, And this is the law of some 
States of this Union to-day; and such a will was actual- 
ly made and executed quite recently—the children torn 
away from their mother and sent to England. How about 
such a case, President Fairchild? And that not a per- 
version, but a fair carrying out of the intent of the law? 
Is this one of those “deeper” matters which legislation 
cannot touch? Or is it one of those “rough interests” ? 
Men have made the laws this many a century, and wo- 
men have been their slaves, and this is the men’s work. 
How long, think you, will such a.law stand on the stat- 
ute book when women vote ? 

He says, moreover, “Crime is of the same nature both 
in man and woman.” Of some crimes this may be true, 
but it certainly is not true of sexual crimes. Indeed so 
widely different are the sexes by nature, that no ade- 
quate laws concerning these crimes can be made, until 
both sexes, acting conjointly, have embodied their best 
wisdom in statutes. Had six women sat with six men, 
both of average respectability, would not the verdict in 
the late McFarland case have been very different from 
what it was? 

Again, speaking of oppressive laws he says, “But the 
laws, such as they are, are the product of our social 
state, rather than our social state the product of the 
laws.... They are not properly the work of men, but 
«f men and women jointly, because the antecedent rela- 
tions out of which the laws have sprung are the work 
of men and women,—apart of that social conspiracy 
which has resulted in what is stigmatized as the ‘sub- 
jection of woman, and in that original conspiracy wo- 
men had a vote.” 

True undoubtedly, and woman voted first that time. 
What he speaks of happened at the Fall. As the sin at 
the Fall, was the decision of the man and the woman, 
that the spirit should be the slave of the flesh, and 
thus was introduced into the constitution of the indi- 
vidua! that deformity which is called depravity; so was 
that sin the decision of that pair, that the woman should 
be the slave of the man, the weak the slave of the strong, 
and thus was introduced into the constitution of the 
community that deformity, which is called slavery, serf- 
dom, or caste when speaking of classes, and “the sub- 
jection ,of woman” when speaking of the sexes. At 








length, after many ages of woeful history, Jesus Christ | her musical education is complete. Her ambition 


formed this nation, and has led it to eliminate from its | poppet th pen | os ~ her Sethe, and, being 
: z id, she resoived to renou 

structure all legal caste and slavery. And now there is | the world and enter that institution. There she ite 
but one more step to take to restore the form of the | this day,and with time becomes more and more ardent- 
community to what it was in Paradise; and this some | ly attached to the secluded life of a nun. The eapabili- 
women ask the privilege of taking: “That original con- | ties of her voice are known to-all the professional opera 

racy? dead Ai had dorkisd Gl destrec- singers ; and time and time again has Grau, the operatic 
spiracy” was deadly, and has wo: perennial | manager, visited the convent in hopes of inducing her 
tion throughout human history. Some women now de- | to abandon the profession she has chosen, to warble her 
sire to dissolve the conspiracy, to return to obedience to | ope ee but eens has been uniform- 

| ly unsuccessful. e agent of the Parepa opera trou 

God, and, so far as is possible, to restore the pristine attempted it with no better success ; and the probability 


condition of rectitude. The vote to give woman the | js that her voiee will never be heard outside the chape!, 
ballot is the vote to restore Paes, met Rametintely The one member of the Vermont Constitutional Con’ 
of course, but resultantly. The “social state” is de-| yention who had the manliness and courage to vote for 
formed. Some women want it transformed. The vote Woman Suffrage, in the face of two hundred and thirty 
to give woman the ballot is the vote to transform the | 4¢ainst, was Hon. Harvey Howes, of West Haven, Ver- 


7 mont, our old neighbor and friend. Mr. Howes always 
deformed into the heavenly. It is an act, which bears |... a) independent, fearless thinker and talker—always 


the same relation, under the Christian dispensation, to} on the side of reform, a man who has read much and 
the community, as conversion does to the individual | kept up with the spirit of the age. He is a farmer, liv- 
life. When, therefore, certain ones acknowledge that | ing 4 quiet life, with a wife and daughter, who, like him- 
’ ? [ self, find their chief enjoyment in doing well their every- 
woman by her vote deformed the social state; and wish | qay duties, and in reading. Mr. Howes is a leading 
from the purest motives now to repent, and help con- | spirit among the Universalists, consequently he must be 
vert the social state to the heavenly, O noble Christian a in his pa ~— a = - ‘ermont we are 
. glad one man was found in it, who believes women are 
teacher, ought not you to join with them and help them? | Tian and entitled to all the privileges and rights of 
Natick, Mass. JessE H. JONES. | human beings. Mr. Howes has saved the State, and so 
AL with S nee ue _ ueety we shake hands with 
our old neig r and friend, bidding him “possess his 

HOW NOW. soul in patience.”—Mrs, Cole, in Woman's Aamneate. 


After watching with patience the progress of the dar-| Wise old Bishop Taylor says again: “Marriage has in 
ing bark, “Woman Suffrage,” we have sought to sum | it less of beauty than a single life, but more of safety, 
up in our mind some of the facts taken from our log of ~ is more merry, but also more sad. It is fuller of joys, 

j but also of sorrows. It lies under more burdens; but 
her course. That this move has been against a strong | is supported by the strength of love, so that‘these bur- 
current cannot be denied; probably the hardest and | dens become delightful.” Something like that, then, is 
most difficult of all opposition to encounter. It is | to be expected in the very nature of things. It is to be 


“gre found, as the shadows cast by the truest and purest 
that of ridicule, prejudice, bigotry, and the love of pow- | light that ever shines in ahome. The sweetest wife 


er inherent in man, together with woman’s disposition | that ever lived has said things to her husband scores of 
to pander to the prejudices and demands of the sex she | times that she would allow no human being to say 
so long has been admonished to obey, if she would about him, or once for all that third person must hear a 
: 2 piece of her mind, if it were in a prayer-meeting; and 
merit their favor. the truest husband will now and then make his will 
Against this movement has this bark “Woman Suf- | known to his wife in tones so imperious that, if he 
frage,” dared to set its bow, and against its force to pull | heard another utter them to the same woman, it would 


: ad : . | bring him leaping like a leopard at the scoundrel who 
for advance and progress. Has it made any? is the dared to speak so to the mother of his children.—Rob- 


question. Does the signal defeat in the Vermont Con- | ert Collyer. 

stitutional Convention indicate that #0 hans, when only “Mrs. Bardell,” one of the most original of Dickens? 
one was found to cast a vote in its favor? The vain ef- | female characters, was drawn from a living portrait. 
forts of its advocates to bring it before the Legislature of |She was a Mrs. Ann Ellis, who kept an eating-house 
our own State does not argue very strongly of advance | "¢at Doctors’ Commons, on Great Knight Rider Street. 


‘ A “Mr. Snodgrass,” in his principal characteristics, and 
and progress. The continued assaults of the clergy, | eyey the description of ies cancel appearance, was at 
and the increased numbers of both sexes who publicly | once accepted as a caricature of a Mr. Winters, a nou- 
have taken the stump to oppose its progress, proves, at | veau riche, who might be seen, in the season, every after- 
least, that ail are not converted to its support. The alg four o’clgck, ogling the ladies in the Ladies’ 

A 3 Mile in the Park, and the summer at Cheltenham Bath 
few among our women who have had the courage to | and the fashionable watering-places. The “Fat Boy” 


claim that they wanted the baliot,and the multitudes | was acknowledged to be sketched from the servant of a 
who have declared that they have rights enough with- | 4tekeeper in Essex,on the London and Chelmsford 


aye P nee ss ; road. Many othdr characters in his novels have also 
out it, indicate that the advocates have enough to do to from time to me been traced to real characters. Not 


keep their bark headed against the tide so strong in op-| jong before his death Mr. Dickens, during a visit to an 
position. invalid—an American lady who had contributed to All 


Notwithstanding all this, the bark, with its daring the Year Round—remarked that the book of his own 


i ‘ , which he diked the best was “David Copperfield.” In 
crew of honest adherents, holds its course against the | j¢ some of his boyish performances are said to be deli- 


popular current, indicating that it has the power of mor- | cately hinted at. 
al force, or it would have been swept into oblivion by| Lately a remarkable filustration of woman's open and 
ridicule alone, long ago. That it is borne on its way by legitimate influence has been exhibited in England. A 
a power of honest conviction is evident from the names law relating to contagious diseases was about to be 
f th d , ar chee thie ret passed—a law which nearly all the ladies engaged in Wo- 
of the men an Say Wan ie Sere by 1s reform, | man Suflrage believed. would be more than useless to the 
such as John Stuart Mill, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Henry community, and spegially unjust and odious to woman. 
Ward ,Beecher, George W. Curtis, Col. T. W. Higgin- | The whol¢ subject was a delicate, a difficult, and even a 


son, Wendell Phillips, and a host of others, no less re- painful one for ladits to discuss; and ladies with a less 
exalted sense of right, and less resolute devotion to duty, 


nowned for their devotion to conviction of right and} would have ignored the question altogether, and al- 
justice. Names would argue nothing except they are, | lowed the law to affeet as it might the poor and humble 
or have been, associated with principle that has made | of + op own sex, pe gg a Pg 1 any — 
We . | rectly aggrieve or offénd. But these ladies regarded i 
them ° sewer of strength and distinguished them for | 44 their cause, and had the true womanly courage to 
their devotion to justice and right. These have won a| appeal frankly to public opinion, with a protest and an 
position and influence in that respect that entitles them | argument which, for elparness and ability, combined with 
to the consideration awarded by the people of two consummate delicacy, was quite a model sort of docu- 
: ment. I believe the’ protest and the agitation with 
hemispheres. which the ladies have followed it up are likely to be 
We may know that a cause sustained by men who | completely successful; ayyl but for them the measure, 
counsel honest conviction rather than policy, combines | now almost certain-to be lefeated, would assuredly have 
the elements of success, the same in kind that estab- | P®58ed into a law.—Jystip, McCarthy. 


: " ‘ One of the sensations of State street, Saturday, was 
shed the church, the Refirmation, Amesienn indepen the presence of Mrs., Victoria C. Woodhull and Miss 


dence, and human liberty, and will give woman the bal-| ‘Tennie C. Claflin, t e noted female brokers of New 
lot, and a position of social equality. This devotion to | York, and the proprigtors and editors of Woodhull and 
conviction, based upon justice and right, is the hope — = ae ar is meets ga > 
= : mark, lese ladies are Tinanciers Dy protession, and ¢ 
of the world. It marks the course of its oe, and brokerage and banking in New York after the manner 
must ever direct the policy of all generations. It isthe | of men—the men of Gotham. Their position in the 
force that compels the tyrant, and exacts from the des- | Metropolis is acknowledged as high, and their regular 
pot, achieving ever for humanity. c. A. w. | Standing is admitted.; They visit Boston in part to see 
c our city, and in part to Advance their publication, which 
BELLEVUE, O10. is read here with no little eagerness and profit. In it 
. a are discussed with ability and intelligence the ramifica- 
STAYS i TINGY tions of finance and the theories of political economy. 
GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, We trust their purpose in both respects will be satisfac- 
yr : . tory. They are stopping at the Revere House, where 
The author of “Gates Ajar” is said by the Philadel-| many calls have been extended to them. The ladies 
phia Press to have been in her school-days “the stupid- | themselves have not been idle, and have made them- 
est of her class.” The fact is worth recording, as it is | selves known to the Press. Mesdames Woodhull and 
seldom that maturity fulfils the promise of youth. Claflin believe their seX capable of grasping the practical 


Waists are neither very short nor extremely long, but details of every-day business, including the sinuosities of 
are fitted to the natural figure. A waspishly small waist | Change. Perhaps our hard money market would be 
no longer excites admiration—the spirituelle figures are softened by the presence of women. At least this will 
not considered stylish nowadays; deep, healthy shoul- | never be known until the experiment is tried. We 
ders, full busts, large hips, and plump, round waists of | our guests will take back to the Metropolis favorauie 
twenty-two or three inches are just as much the fashion | impressions of Boston.—Boston Post. 
as are gored skirts and tunics. These things have been| At a meeting of the Congregationalist Missionary 
said before, but are repeated for the benefit of new sub-| Board at Hartford Conn., a Conference meeting was 
scribers and correspondents who ask for such informa-| held in Dr. Hawes’ ¢cliurch, he himself presiding. In 
tion.—Harper’s Bazar. . the course of it a lady arose to speak. The Doctor 


. broke out, “Brethen will conduct this meeting.” She 
) , s t P ? ; 2. Sa : 
it fy te 2 Late Ell “of oar _er on Bn subsided, but the Lord poured out of his Spirit on his 
: : : : het we | Dandmaid, and she could not rest. Again she arose an 
this change is tobe we do not even conjecture; but We hezan. "Again he burn forth indignant,” This Ho 
é ms S 2 . a ecto lien wad ol mn.” own 
destructive elements, and some indications of their pow- | * Methodist py the lady will = ae on & 
er. The fragments of broken planets, the descent of | Sh@ went, but up she came again, only to Fr s 
meteoric stones upon the globe, the wheeling eomete harsher blow from the now excited —-= 
: ’ . sf ie . 2 yas not re- 
welding their loose materials at the solar surface, the Leeann Regge ate oo bw — ¥ ‘After the 
voleanic eruptions on our own satellite, the appearance | “POMS po de g sell 4 his dis ay that this 
of new stars aud the disappearance of others, are all pone wae ray ife piney Pa ic. smog remabers 6 
~ . : . disturber was the wife of one of the leading me 
ee ere — Np the Board, a prominent Doctor of Divinity in Western 
Po a slenet which is to be burnt up and came | Massachusetts—a lady of rare beauty, accomplishments 
oe that are to pass away—thus treading as it were = ie he had hyd and we ed poonen 2 Zz 
* 7 » | su ‘Decency and order” might have require’ 
on the cemeteries of former worlds, and dwelling in ‘lence in that body, but the body was not.decent or or- 


the mausoleums of ees us learn the les- derly in requiring such silence. The church belongs to 
son of humility and wisdom. all its members, Equally must they share its responsi- 

A little musical romance from Wisconsin: -— Some | bility, and enjoy its privileges. Praying, singing, nag A 
years ago a Miss Guberre, daughter of a foreign gentle- | ing, whatsoever the Lord orders any disciple to do, He 
man, on his death, entered the Mount de Chantal Con- | will not allow others to prevent, unblamed.—Zion’s 
vent, near Wheeling. She has a wonderful voice, and ! Herald. 
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WOMEN AS PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS. 


My attention was called, the other day, to the follow- 
ing statement, made in a recent school report :— 


“Our subordinate male teachers have a very obvious 
motive for endeavoring to profit by their experience. 
They are candidates for a competition, where, as all 
agree, the best ought to win. But for the masters and 
the mass of female teachers, the love of well-doing is the 
chief motive for trying to make the most of experience.” 


Now while believing that a hizher motive than the 
love of well-doing cannot be found, yet I am not able 
to see why this motive and no other (for really there is 
no other) should apply only to the subordinate female 
teachers. 

There are, 1 understand, in this city, about thirty 
schools (exclusive of those in Dorchester), of which 
number, eleven are composed entirely of girls. 

These schools, with one exception, are in charge of 
male principals, assisted wholly. by ladies. In case of 
a vacancy occurring in the principalship of a school 
which has a sub-principal, he is appointed to the posi- 
tion as a matter of course. But in case of the same 
event taking place in a school which is not provided 
with another male teacher, one must be taken from 
some other school, and made principal, no lady assistant 
in a girls’ school ever succeeding to the position. 

Now, why should not the same rule that applies to the 
gentleman assistant in the boys’ schools apply equally 
to the lady assistant in the girls’ schools ? 

It is not that no lady is capable of fillng the position 
of principal satisfactorily; the fact that one lady does 
fill it, and fills it well, on half pay, proves that. What 
prevents the application of the same rule to both men 
and women, is simply the feeling which prevails to so 
great an extent, that places in authority should not be 
held by women; that a man must be at the head of the 
ship, to be appealed to in all cases of doubt or difficulty ; 
and yet, in a school composed wholly of girls, no cases of 
doubt or difficulty could arise which could not be set- 
tled as quickly and as judiciously by women as by men. 

Women have every reason to be encouraged by the 
progress which they have made in the last twenty or 
thirty years, in the educational field, although each step 





in advance, granted by men in authority to women, has |’ 


not been granted because their capacity for the work 
was acknowledged, but generally for pecuniary reasons, 
Because, as we read in educational books written thirty 
years ago, “it would be a cheap system,” the best qual- 
fied female teachers would be glad to accept what is now 
paid to men of the poorest capacity. 

Nevertheless the success which has followed the ad- 
mission to and advancement of women in the profes- 
sion, has forced the acknowledgment of their fitness for 
it from the community, and they have gradually super- 
seded men in nearly every grade of school with the ex- 
ception of the principalships, and these positions, in all 
girls’ schools, we hope soon to see them fill. Wedo not 
ask that there shall be an immediate grand expulsion 
of all male principals in girls’ schools, only that in case 
of a vacancy occurring, the right of the lady teachers to” 
be regarded as candidates for it be acknowledged. 

Boston. H. M. W. 





AN EXPERIMENT.---NO I, 


CAUSES WHICH LED TOIT, 





What shall we do? has been the anguished ery of 
women, “sewing” with a double thread, a shroud as weil 
asa shirt. What shall we do? is the key-note of woe 
from insane retreats filled with over-tasked teachers 
and housewives. What shall we do? is the sigh of de- 
spair from many who cherish noble longings for some 
worthy task, yet who are standing all life’s day idle. 
Others are mute—no language but the rustle of their 
sin soiled robes. 

When a girl, just entering my “teens,” I met one 
such, whose character I more than suspected. I, there- 
fore, took occasion to discuss the story of an unfortu- 
nate, which we had both read, The young lady listened 
long in silence, then, as if aroused, asked :— 

“But what else could she do? she had no home, no 
friends.” 

Her lecturer continuing without answering her ques- 
tion, she laid her jewelled hand on my arm, and with her 
large eyes full of sad eagerness, repeated :— 

“What else could she do?” 

No answer. 

“What would you do?” 

“J would pray.” 

“Yes, you are a Christian. She was not. What 
would you do if you had not even the Lord for your 
friend? Perhaps you could starve, but every one does 
not feel so.” 

“Oh! it is not for bread. They waste their money on 
dress and show.” 

“It is for bread,” she repeated with emphasis. “Do 
you say that merchants waste their goods when they 
hang them out in the sunshine? They do this to draw 
custom.” 

“Oh, horrible! Think of the hereafter.” 

“Yes,” with the light of triumph in her eyes, “there is 
a hereafter. You like to think that God is good. Iam 
glad that he is just.” 

We will not pause over the theology of this young girl. 
But her words sealed my lips from all reproach of those 
who have but stumbled in the path, we have so feebly 
trod. 

Answers to the question, “What shall women do?” 
have been attempted. “Room higher up,” and the doors 
of colleges have been besieged. But to what extent is 
this true? We have already said that the services of 
five hundred teachers for the freedmen more than were 
required are said to be at the disposal of one society 
alone. On leaving the position of teacher of Mathemat- 
tics and Natural Science, some three years since, at 
Monticello Seminary, IlJinois, I did not hear that there 
was any difficulty in refilling the position, although the 
works used professed to be identical with those at Yale. 





Is it not a safe assertion that the supply of women emi- 
nently qualified to fill the highest chairs of instruction in 
our land, is far greater than the demand? Doubtless 
there is room for a good number of Hosmers or Dickin- 


; sons. But how is it with men? Are all who have not 


the natural gifts of a Powers, or a Beecher, contented.to 
starve? We speak of the masses. There is indeed 
pressing need of women physicians, and lawyers and 
ministers, and they are coming up despite persecution 
to fill these places. Perhaps the ballot will make these 
rough places plain, and cast up a highway; still there are 
multitudes of the present generation who are unpre- 
pared for these higher positions, and cannot surmount 
the obstacles in their way. What shall be done for the 
present necessity ? 

“Garden-farming” has been suggested. There is cer- 
tainly a field for the laborer. But capital is required. 

“Housework” has been the subject of many a long 
newspaper article, and many a longer conversation. 
The enemies of Woman Suffrage have flung it in our 
teeth. “You want to make stump speeches and go to 
Congress. There is work enough to do, but you are too 
fine to do it.” Well, let us learn wisdom, whether from 
friend or foe. Many a truth is told in anger, which 
friendship with mistaken kindness conceals. Not that 
we should abandon our righteous warfare, but can we 
not carry it on with one hand, while with the other we 
build the walls of our habitation ? 

Acquainted with the matron of one of the young 
ladies’ boarding-houses in New York city, known as 
“Christian Homes,” I have met there numbers of daugh- 
ters of farmers, mechanics, soldiers, ministers, etc., who 
had come in from the couutry or small towns to seek 
employment. They hoped for places jn stores, either as 
clerks, or to milliner, ete. It was painful to hear of 
the fruitless endeavors of many for weeks together, 
meanwhile having their board to pay. Every one 
knows numerous instances of this kind. Some two 
years since, when I was beginning to grow strong-mind- 
ed, I pondered much on this subject, and discussed it 
with my friends, changing sides to draw out facts and 
opinions. 

“Well, what do you think ought to be done ?” 

“Why, these girls ought to go out to do housework.” 

“Do you mean bire out by the month ?” 

“Ves.” 

“But they would be treated just like the low Irish, 
and human nature could not stand it.” 

“I don’t think so. Their employers would see that 
they were superior and treat them accordingly.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder if they weren’t employed at all. 
They would be thought too fine and lady-like for the 
kitchen. I heard of a young woman who went from 
the West to New York to meet her brother. He failed 
in his appointment, and she was left alone among 
strangers, without a dollar. Hardly knowing what to 
do, she went to an intelligence office and got a place. 
One day the-gentleman (?) of the house found her, af- 
ter her work was finished, sitiing in the kitchen reading 
a German book. He snatched it from her hands, and 
threw it into the fire, saying that he “would have no 
such fine airs from any servant in his house!” 

“Well, such things might occur, but in the course of 
time their true place would be accorded them, and they 
would command higher wages than foreigners. 
They would work with more judgment and neatness. 
Families would prefer them.” 

“But this work would degrade them, and many of 
them have just struggled up from ignorance and toil.” 

“Do you believe that labor is degrading ?” 

“N-n-no. It’s my thecry that it is not, but, on the 
contrary, elevating. I believe that J could do anything 
for which I had a good motive, anything, and not be de- 
graded.” 

“Well!” 

“But how is it that those who have been brought up 
to work abhor it? Farmers’ boys think they have got a 
step up in life, if they can “clerk” in town. Think of 
Stewart’s clerks. I despise them. If I were a man I 
would sooner saw wood for a living, and be independent. 
Yet Mr. Stewart could fill his departments ten times 
over, I suppose. And ladies, too, who have been trained 
to do considerable housework, I have noticed that they 
dislike to do so much as sweep a room.” 

“All this is because they have known work only as 
drudgery. The farmers’ boys have been called up be- 
fore daylight, and driven out to the fields. They have 
never had their thoughts directed to anything beautiful 
or pleasant about their work. And the girls you speak 
of have been forced to work in the same treadmill man- 
ner. Work, work, and the end of it all the making or 
saving of money. What wonder that they at last de- 
test what is in itself necessary, healthful and beautiful ?” 

oO. 





FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 


Starr King, I think, says, “Does it not try the very 
springs of one’s patience to drive along the line of splen- 
did scenery which the breath of the west wind would open, 
and to see nothing, but the proscenium curtain of ashy 
mist?” As I sit in the pleasant parlor of the Waumbeck 
House in Jefferson, N. H., the cloud scenery is grand, 
the air is delightful, but I would that “that one breath 
from the west” would come and let me for a moment 
feast my eyes upon the princely peak of Washington. 
As I write it comes—the mist lifts—it isgone. My wish 
is granted. Madison, Adams, Jefferson and Washing- 
ton stand out in bold relief, grand, majestic. A moment 
I gaze upon the very summit of Washington, and then 
a cloud flits again upon it as if to shield its head from 
the too scorching rays of the summer sun. A blue film 
enshrouds the mountains, long silvery lines of light ap- 
pear upon the sides of Washington—patches of snow. 
They are God’s trade mark upon high mountains, that 
cannot be disputed as are the trade marks on bottles 
of champagne and cigar packages, which the gentlemen 
seem to be enjoying in the adjoining parlor. 





Seemingly there is no connection between medical 
colleges and mountains. 

Only the thoreugh knowledge of Hygiene, gafned in 
Dr. Trall’s Therapeutic College, would have made it pos- 
sible for me to have taken my little daughter, upon her 
eighth birthday, to the top of Moosilauk Mountain with 
so little discomfort to herself. She went all the way on 
foot, four miles from the base to the summit—gathering 
strawberries herself at the foot at two o’clock, P. M. 
Atsix and a half o’clock P. M. she had her handkerchief 
filled with hailstones, gathered near the summit, many 
of them as large as the end of the thumb. She walked 
on through the cloud, tolled along by the little white 
star flower, and the pure white flower of the bunchber 
ry, insisting upon picking them, though her fingers tin 
gled with the cold so that she could not keep the tears 
back. 

When nearly at the summit, after a long silence she 
exclaimed, “Father, do you know what will cure one of 
‘mountains on the brain?’ I do; go and see them.” 
On reaching the summit, one of the party, so fatigued 
that there was no charm to her in being shut into the 
cloud, able only to see a few feet ahead, said, “What 
did we come for ?” “I know,” replied my little girl, “what 
I came for—so that mother could put me to bed to- 
night without a fuss; I am so tired.” 

The night was spent amid the howling of the storm, 
in the comfortable rooms of the Prospect House, kept 
by Mr. Marsh of the Moosilauk House in Warren, but 
the view that greeted our eyes the next morning after 
the clouds lifted, and the frosts bushes had disappeared, 
was indescribably grand, “satisfactorily majestic.’ You 
stand as it were in the midst of great solidified billows, 
1000 to 1500 feet above the surrounding heights. The 
view is so far reaching, you catch at a single glance in 
the north and northeast, the White Mountain and Fran- 
conia ranges, the Sandwich Mountains, far away the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, hills, lakes, rivers, all 
mingled in glorious confusion. In fact one only needs 
to ask the questions in the old “Olney’s Geography,” 
“What are the principal bodies of land?” “What are 
the principal bodies of water?” and as you answer the 
questions rapidly, as when a child, all appear before 
you but the ocean—a grand map representing every va- 
riety of land and water never to be effaced from the 
memory. 8. A. VIBBERT. 

WAuUMBECK Housk, JEFFERSON, N. H. 





SAVED IN TIME. 


CURIOUS EPISODE IN A STREET CAR. 

Persons whose business requires a daily trip from one 
portion of the city to the other are not infrequent ob- 
servers of “meetings” between unprincipled men and 
thoughtless, if not unprincipled women. Especially is 
this true of those stages and cars which have for a ter- 
minus the Fulton Ferry. 

A few evenings since a circumstance occurred, grow- 
ing out of one of these meetings, which terminated 
rather differently from the most of them. 

As the car stopped at the intersection of two streets 
to wait for passengers, a manof the “Broadway statue” 
stripe entered, and took a seat beside a young girl of pre- 
possessing appearance and apparently quite youthful, 

Opposite these new comers sat a demure Quakeress, 
watching closely the actions of her neighbors. 

Some of the passengers were drowsy and did not notice 
the flirtation. Others did, but were too accustomed to 
such scenes to pay more than ordinary attention to the 
conduct of this pair. 

Not so the little Quakeress; her dark eyes flashed in- 
dignation at the man, and looked pleadingly at the girl. 
She grew nervous; the small hands trembled violently, 
and it was plainly evident that her position was one of 
torture. But she stood it bravely until the scamp hand- 
ed a card, closely penciled, to the girl, who extended her 
hand to take it. 

This was too much, and the self-constituted protector, 
with a quick movement, jerked the card from the young 
girl, and tearing it in pieces, threw it into the face of the 
original owner. With tears in her eyes and a tremor in 
her voice, rendered eloquent by emotion, she besought 
the young woman to be more prudent, and pay no at- 
tention to the brute who had insulted her. By this 
time the passengers were aroused, and listening with no 
little interest to the earnest voice of the strong woman 
offering protection to her erring sister, who, to her 
credit be it said, did not spurn the rebuke administered, 
but hung her head in shame. 

The other actor in the scene found the air too oppres- 
sive, and sheepishly retired. 

There was a oarens desire on the part of the passen- 
gers, composed mostly of men, to applaud the fearless 
woman, but she quietly left the car, accompanied by the 
imprudent girl, who probably owes her salvation to her 
interference.—N. Y. Standard. 





LETTER FROM REV. W. T. SAVAGE, TO THE CONCORD, 
N.H., WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


FRANKLIN, N. H., June 18, 1870. 

Mrs. A. S. WurrE:—Dear Madam, I regret that, 
owing to illness in my family, and anticipated absence 
at the Sheldon Springs in Vermont, I shall not be able 
to attend the meetings of the Suffrage Association to be 
held in Concord next week. Of course I cannot give the 
address which the committee requested. 

The cause of Woman Suffrage does not walk over 
the course to immediate success in New Hampshire, or 
in America at large, any more than Democratic govern- 
ment in Spain, or constitutional liberty in Europe. Nor 
is this to be expected. The proposed reform is so great, 
the power of prescription so unyielding, and the pru- 
dent caution as well as the stupid inertia of society so 
deep-seated, that he must be sanguine indeed who an- 
ticipates the instant triumph of so good an enterprise, 

But the power of truth is great, and where there is 
an open jield and afair encounter it will prevail; error 
and prejudice will ere long retire. 

I am sorry that the cause, as upheld by the New 
Hampshire Woman Suffrage Association, should have 
been so rudely and gratuitously assailed at the Capitol 
a short time ago; and not less so, that the work should 
have been done from the pulpit, and by a brother be- 
longing to my own particular compartment of the Chris- 
tian chureh,* an arm of the service long very dear to me, 
and which I hold illustrious from historic position and 
achievement. 

Iam sorry farther that this pulpit attack, after having 
been witnessed, should have been endorsed and rein- 
forced by several gentlemen, and put into print, that 
others, not equally favored with themselves, might enjoy 
the “pleasure and profit” they had derived from the 
achievement. 


* Rev. Mr. Blake, of Coucord. 


NY 


The case has several aspects. It doubtless touches 
the truthfulness and honor of the Rev. Mr. Blake, He 
has uttered charges against women of gentle manners, 
and honorable name, earnestly engaged in what they 
believe to be a work of philanthropy, and has brought 
into question what is ever dearest to woman and most 
cherished by her. Unless Mr, Blake can prove his 
charges they should be publicly withdrawn. 

The endorsers of the sermon also are accessory to the 
unexpiated wrong. An association of citizens invites 
honorable women to visit our Commonwealth and ad- 
vocate, as only women can advocate, a cause believed to 
be of much significance to the public weal and to pri- 
vate happiness. 

This they accomplished with marked grace and power, 
Whereupon these gentlemen take up charges not proved 
to be true, and send them upon the wings of the wind 
all over the State and country as far as their names will 
carry them, assailing the purity, modesty and good name 
of these lady guests. This we have never found laid down 
in the books or in common law as any partof the duty of 
good citizens, An ardent minister may now and then 
be indiscreet, and possibly on a Fast day even smite an 
unprotected woman, if not with the “fist of wickedness,” 
yet with a careless fist; but one would say regarding 
grave judges, past and present,of the Commonwealth, 
civic administrators, and honorable men and citizens, 
that they at least, should gratify and profit the people 
and their friends in some less picturesque way. 

In this attack the New Hampshire Woman Suffrage 
Association is assailed, and although the character of 
the ladies will take care of itself, it is not on this account 
less proper to say as a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee, that I have no doubt that the charges made by Mr. 
Biake against the moral character and womanly deport- 
ment of the ladies in attendance on the Convention, are 
untrue and calumnious. 

But this is an incident of small account in the prog- 
ress of a great cause. I doubt not its full success will be 
accomplished in due time. With the same feeling (ex- 
cepting only the dread) with which De Tocqueville con- 
templated the advancement of Democracy in France 
and Europe, I view the constantly accelerating ad- 
vancement of the Woman Suffrage cause. It involves 
an immense and peaceful revolution in society, and its 
progress is majestic and irresistible. I believe it the de- 
sign of the Creator, that men and women together 
should subdue and govern the world, each acting a like 
important part according to aptitudes formed and eh- 
dorsements given. All powers are made for use, and be- 
cause 80 many of them are muffled and suppressed, the 
church, the State and humanity, alike suffer, 

If this cause can be advocated with the hardihood 
and modesty that characterize true science, or, in other 
words, with the spirit of truth and love that ever attend- 
ed the great Teacher, our Lord, the time may not be far . 
distant, when those whom God intended should be 
joined together shall no longer be put asunder, and the 
twin developments of the human family unite, each in 
its distinct and natural way, but in common counsel and 
widened intelligence, to accomplish the highest social 
and spiritual welfare of all. 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 
mM. T, SAVAGE, 


oir 


A DISTINGUISHED FRENCH CONVERT 


Those who, admitting the Kantian philosoph regret 
the harsh words written by the philosopher o Keenis- 
berg on woman, will be satisfied to know that one of 
his most prominent disciples, the chief of French critics, 
Charles Renouvier, in his new work, “La Science de la 
Morale,” completely makes atonement for the sin of the 
German master led astray by the prejudices common to 
his nation, relative to the nature of woman. 

In the two volumes sent to me by my honored mas- 
ter and friend, he lays the foundation of the moral law 
and the rational right on pure rationality, and establish- 
es on clear principles that there can be no difference 
between the sexes relative to their rights; that in no 
relation woman is to be made inferior to man; and he 
adds, with a quite philosophical boldness, that if mar- 
riage should necessitate the submission of woman, mar- 
riage should be abolished; because woman cannot legit- 
imately renounce, in a moral point of view, her self-gov- 
ernment, dignity, liberty, reason. He therefore consid- 
ers the present civil form of the married union as high- 
ly immoral, as it prescribes inequality, and obedience 
from woman to man. 

In the eyes of the author, woman is virtually the 
equal of man in every respect and right. “Till now,” 
he writes, “1 have not spoken of man either as male 
or female. I have spoken about man in the generic 
sense—as a person. Now woman is a person—that is to 
Say, she possesses rationality, knows the moral law, 
is capable of making a contract, and of tulfilling her du- 
ties towards others. All that I have said, relative to 
persons and their relations, does not depend on sexual 
qualities, and is in full foree without any exception 
whatever.” Charles Renouvier, the logical and severe 
republican, js, in France, what Stuart Mill is in Eng- 
land—one of the greatest philosophical leaders. It is 
therefore good fortune for us that he endorses our just 
cause, as his opinion will be of great weight among the 
thinkers. 

Already many French talented writers do not fear to 
plead our cause before the public; and, as they are re- 
publicans, the working class listen to them. I am told 
that many workmen espouse our cause in Paris and 
other great cities. The glorious sun of reason and jus- 
tice is rising at last! But we must not be selfish; if the: 
sunlight is a beautiful thing for those who have only to 
show beauty in themselves, it is not the same for those 
who are ugly. Such people do not like light more than 
owls; and I confess my uneasiness about our male ad- 
versaries, They have so high an opinion of their good 
sense—of the wit contained in their shallow minds! 
What will become of them when the brightening rays 
will strike on their poor disabled minds, and show them 
to possess moral ugliness or stupid silliness, where they 
are pleased to imagine high reason and higher morality! 
Let us hope that they will be blind, and satisfied to join 
dumbness to their present voluntary deafness. 

Yours in the good cause, 
JENNY P. D’HERICOURT. 

Cuicaeo, IL, July 1, 1870. 


The following English magazines are edited by wo- 
men—Belgravia, by Miss Braddon; St. James, by Mrs. 
Riddle; Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, by Mrs. 
Beeton; Argosy, by Mrs. Henry Wood; and the Victo- 








ria Magazine, by Emily Faithfull, 
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PUNISHING WOMEN ONLY. 


The city of St. Louis has made the first attempt in 
this country, to regulate what is called “the social evil,” 
by statutory enactment. It has just passed .an ordi- 
nance, for what it is pleased to call “the regulation of 
houses of ill-fame.” Assuming that the vice of licen- 
tiousness cannot be suppressed, that it is inevitable, in- 
eradicable, an absolute concomitant of human society, 
the Common Council of that city have decided to toler- 
ate it, to recognize it as a business, as they do the liq- 
uor traffic, and to hedge it about, and throw around it 
the restraints and sanction of law. 

The ordinance requires “that all brothels shall be re- 
ported to the Police Commissioners, and the residents 
and inmates registered; (why not the male visitors, 
also, without whose patronage these houses could not 
be supported?) that women living as mistresses must 
pay a license for their vocation; that no children of ei 
ther sex, over ten years of age, shal! be kept in brothels ; 
that children, even of inmates, shall be kept and 
brought up elsewhere; that street-walking shall be ab- 
solutely prohibited; that no person under twenty-one 
years of age shall be allowed to visit a brothel (it can- 
not be prevented, and no attempt will be made to en 
force this requirement); that no music, gambling or 
liquor shall be allowed in such houses (nor this ei- 
ther) ; that if parents or relatives will undertake the rec- 
lamation of an erring woman, the police shall compel 
restitution of her person, irrespective of the woman’s re- 
fusal; that prostitutes shall be subject every week tothe 
visitation of a (male) physician appointed for that pur- 
pose, who shall prescribe the rules of their conduct, 
be responsible for their sanitary condition, and report 
the same to the police-station; that keepers of brothels 
shall be put under bonds and be responsible “for dam- 
ages sustained by visitors; and that every keeper shall 
pay a monthly personal and house tax. A Magdalen 
Hospital is to be established in connection with this 
system, to be supported by keepers and inmates of 
houses of ill-fame; in other words, the healthy and 
prosperous will be compelled to maintain their sisters 
in sin who are stricken by disease.” 

It will be seen that this ordinance, drawn up and en- 
acted by men entirely, isframed very cunningly, so as to 
reach women alone, and so that men whose vices sup- 
port these houses of sin and death may suffer no incon- 
venience from disease, molestation, taxation, or a disclo- 
sure of their names to the authorities, who may be, and 
indeed often are, among the patrons of these houses. 
The utmost secrecy is provided for them as well as 
economy, and immunity from the natural and just pen- 
alties of a licentious life. The ordinance might with 
great propriety be called, “an ordinance to render licen- 
tiousness safe, cheap, secret and easy to men.” They 
are not even required to aid in the support of the Hos- 
pital which receives the victims of their lusts—but the 
onus of the whole nefarious traffic is laid upon women. 

The sin of the women thus placed under rigid surveil- 
liance and burdened with heavy taxation, springs almost 
entirely from their sympathy and compliance with the de- 
praved desires of men, and the impossibility of women ob- 
taining remunerative employment, in the present status 
of the business and working world. “Five-sixths of the 
vice and crime of women can be directly traced to their 
affection for men and the submission with which they 
yield to the stronger and coarser sex,” says a late writer 
on this subject, And yet with what inexorable severity 
is punishment meted out to them; what hindrances are 
in the way of their reformation! The laws of custom and 
society, and the legal requirements of the land, for them, 
are so stringent that angels could hardly live up to them. 
Those for men are broad, elastic, framed for the escape 
of the guilty, and accommodated to the loose notions of 
morality that prevail among them. 

Sad and outrageous as is this state of things, and 
while our pulse leaps with indignation at the thought of 
it, we find some consolation in the proof of the moral 
superiority of women as shown by the statistics of the 
relative criminality of the two sexes, even under such 
abominable legislation. Take Massachusetts alone. In 
this State, as every one knows, there are 60,000 or 70,000 
more women than men. But of those punished by im- 
prisonment last year, the men, in the minority as to num- 
bers, greatly outnumbered the women. “There were 
11,669 commitments of men for various offenses in the 
State, and 3,969 commitments of women. More than 
10,000 men were imprisoned, and only about 3,000 wo- 
men!” “This proportion prevails in other States and 
countries, and the crimes of men everywhere, are from 
three to five times as numerous as those of women.” 

Cannot the most stolid see in these facts, an argu- 
ment for the admission of women to participation in 
the framing of the laws by which they are governed, 
and are compelled to obey? Should the legislation for 
women be left in the hands of those who graduate from 
their ranks, from three to five times as many criminals 
as are recruited from among women? Is it wise for 
women to continue apathetic to the evil of exclusive 
male government, when provision is made for the pun- 
ishment of one sex, and the complete escape of the oth- 
er, both being found equally guilty of the same sin at 
the same time and place? Never will the “social evil” 
be met wisely, and with a successful attempt at its sup- 
pression and cure, until women have the ballot, and 
stand on the same platform of political equality with 

men. With half the Common Council of St. Louis 
‘ made up of women, no such ordinance as the above could 
have been passed. And until women vote, such unjust 
and one-sided legislation as this of St. Louis, is all that 
ean be looked for. 

‘One thing more. We have a little curiosity to know 





what Uisposition will be made by St. Louis, of the large 
amounts that will accrue to it from the “monthly per- 
sonal and house tax” to be levied on houses of ill-fame 
and their inmates. Will it spend this price of ruined 
souls, in defraying the expense of excursions of the city 
Board of Government to neighboring cities, to the 
Rocky Mountains, to San Francisco, or possibly to its 
larger and more wicked rival, New York? Or in lunch- 
es at some one of the handsome hotels, or in giving en- 
tertainments to guests of the city from abroad? Or will 
these “wages of sin” be spent in its extensive water- 
works now in process of construction, in laying out pub- 
lic parks, or erecting magnificent halls of justice ? 

We remember that Chicago raised one year, recently, 
between $80,000 and $100,000 from the license fees of its 
whiskey shops, and lager-beer saloons, one tenth of which 
it appropriated to the maintenance of a “Washingtonian 
Home,” for the reformation of the drunkards it had 
helped to manufacture. Cannot St. Louis be persuaded 
into a like streak of beneficence, and be induced to ap- 
propriate to the Magdalen Hospital, which it has ordered 
for the female victims of man’s lust, one tenth of the 
fees it filches from the filthy earnings of prostitution ? 


a --—--- -— 


BAZAR CIRCULAR. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF IMPARTIAL SUFFRAGE THROUGH- 
OUT THE NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


DEAR FrRrENDS:—In pursuance of the ends which 
you, in common with ourselves, hold dear and sacred, 
our Association has decided to announce a “Woman 
Suffrage Bazar,” to be held at the Boston Music Hall, 
during the last week in December of the present year. 

The immediate object of this Bazar is to raise the 
funds necessary to carry on the important work in which 
you are concerned with us, for the steady prosecution 
of which the aspects of society about us seem more and 
more to call. We entreat you, therefore, to further this 
our undertaking by every exertion in your power; and 
we call upon you to do this not only by individual con- 
tributions, but also by the early formation of associa- 
tions of earnest and generous men and women, who 
shall be willing to give largely of their time and of their 
substance, to forward the most immediate and pressing 
reform of the time, and that upon whose accomplish- 
ment all é6thers depend. 

By order of the “New England Woman Suffrage As- 


sociation.” 
JULIA WARD HOWE, PREsIDENT. 


COMMITTEE, 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. Mrs. Joun T. SARGENT. 

ABBY W. May. Mrs. SAMUEL E. SEWALL. 

CAROLINE R. PUTNAM. Mrs. THEODORE PARKER. 
CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE. 


Copies of this circular for distribution may be obtained 
at the WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or by addressing Miss 
Sarah G. Weld, same office. 

The gift to the approaching Bazar of a splendid 
Howe sewing-machine, which we recorded last week, 
came through the courtesy of Mr. E. W. Varney. 

We have now to announce another gift. Through 
the kindness of Mr. R. W. Drew, the Bazar has re- 
ceived the donation of a splendid Wheeler & Wilson’s 
sewing-machine—both of them to be delivered when- 
ever ordered. Bazar Associations to further this enter- 
prise are being formed very rapidly. We hear of them 
at Malden, Salem, Hyde Park, Milford and other places, 
and as soon as the weather becomes cooler, in the early 
fall, they will multiply and develop great activity. 


— oe - 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 


We have received a copy of the two reports on Wo- 
man Suffrage made to the Connecticut Legislature, by 
the joint special committee, to whom the subject was re- 
ferred. One was a majority report, in favor of Woman 
Suffrage. After rehearsing the arguments pro and con 
to which they had listened, they propose the following 
Amendment to the Constitution :— 


HousE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May Session, A. D., 1869. 

Resolved, That the following be proposed as an 
Aimendment to the Constitution of this State, which, 
when adopted and approved in the manner provided by 
the Constitution, shall to all intents anu purposes be- 
come a part thereof, viz. : 

kvery white citizen of the United States, without dis- 
tinction of sex, who shall have attained the age of twen- 
ty-one years, who shall have resided in this State tor 
aterm of one year next preceding, and inthe town in 
which such citizen may apply to be admitted to the 
privileges of an elector at least six months next preced- 
ing the time of such application, aud shall be able to 
read any article of the Coustitution, or any section of 
the statutes of this State, and shall sustain a good moral 
character, shall, on taking such oath as may be pre- 
scribed by law, become an elector. 

Resvlved, That the foregoing proposed Amendment 
to the Constitution be continued two the next session of 
the General Assembly, and be published with the laws 
passed at the present session. 

E. A. WOODWARD, Chairman, Senate 
EGBERT L. WARNER, 

Joun Corton SMitu, 

A. R. Goopricu, 

TALMADGE BAKER. 


The first four of these gentlemen are Democrats, and 
the last is a Republican. But why the phraseology 
“every white citizen,’ etc.? Has not the Fifteenth 
Amendment swept away the old qualification of color, 
andis it not now “unconstitutional” to attempt to re- 
enact political obstructions on account of color? We 
can accept nothing for white women in which black may 
not be sharers. 

The other is a minority report, signed by three Repub- 
licans and one Democrat, who request the Legislature 
to grant the petitioners leave to withdraw. They oppose 
giving the suffrage to women, Ist, because a majority 





of the women of the State have not asked for the ballot— 
2d, because no good and sufficient reason has been 
given for making so radical a change—and 3d, because 
the change is not demanded for the best or highest in- 
fluence of women iu the State. While the minority re- 
port repeats the usual stale objections—which are prej- 
udices and assertions and not arguments—the majority 
report is a very able paper, packed with arguments 
stated in such fresh and unhacknied phrase, as to have 
new force and vitality. 

We have been accustomed to regard Connecticut as 
behind the other New England States in reforms and 
progress, but no Legislature in New England has treat- 
ed the cause of Woman Suffrage in so dignified a man- 
ner as has that of Connecticut, now in session at New 
Haven. They have given the petitioners six patient and 
protracted hearings in the large Representatives’ Hall— 
have afforded them every facility to plead their case— 
have discussed the subject calmly, candidly, without rib 
aldry, burlesque, or abuse of each other, or the public 
advocates of the cause—and have at last made a majori- 
ity and minority report, even the latter of which is dig- 
nified, and seemingly honest, if it is not strong. We con- 
gratulate our Connecticut friends on the large measure 
of success which has attended their efforts, and think 
they have reason to thank God and take courage. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

The pension bill for Mrs. Lincoln was finally carried 
in the Senate, by eight majority. It gives her $3000 a 
year. It had previously passed the House, and was 
signed by the President. 


We are very desirous, for a particular purpose, to 
know what towns in Massachusetts have appointed 
women on their school committees, Can any of our 
readers or friends help us in our inquiry ? 

An Advertising Agency has just been started in New 
York by three women. The name of the firm is Volk- 
mann, Smith & Co., and the individual members of the 
firm are Miss Meta Volkmann, an enterprising young 
German lady, Miss Sue Smith, a Virginia lady, and Mrs. 
Matilda Wendt, the editor of the Neue Zeit. The co- 
partnership is regularly formed on business principles, 
with an office at No. 5 Frankfort street. 


The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Tribune describes the House of Representatives, the day 
before the adjournment, as “simply a mad house, a 
bear-garden, a menagerie, or any other thing more 
weird, exciting, amusing, and noisy, than anything else.” 
We don’t see how it would be possible for women to 
conduct public business in any worse manner than 
this. 


A Jackson, Mich., County Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has been formed, with Judge Livermore as Presi- 
dent, and our old friend, Dr. Robinson, Treasurer—both 
of them residents of the city of Jackson. 

A Woman Suffrage Association has also been formed 
in Milford, Mass, with Kev. George W. Stacy as Presi- 
dent. The Association bids fair to live and thrive, for 
it has immediately set itself to work. 


The census returns of New York begin to exhibit the 
enormous frauds in the vote of that city. In one dis- 
trict, which cast five hundred and seventeen votes last 
May, the whole population is now found to be only 
seven hundred. Either the women and a large part of 
the minors vote in this district—of which we have not 
heard—or else the result of man suffrage, under the very 
nose of the newspapers which sneer at the Woman Sut- 
frage movement, is not what we might from their news- 
papers suppose it would be. 


The Revolution has opened a branch office at 25 Ful- 
ton street, Brooklyn. ‘The editors gave a reception to 
their friends of the press, when they took possession of 
their new quarters, which seems to have been a very en- 
joyable occasion. Flowers, pictures, beautiful office 
furniture, graceful and cultivated women, manly men, 
to say nothing of frozen and daintily flavored creains, 
and other edibles suited to a summer evening entertain- 
ment, made a tout ensemble that all enjoyed and remem- 
ber pleasantly. The editorial corps of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL were among the invited guests, but distance 
and the hot weather prevented acceptance of the cour- 
tesy. 


Our readers will find the fourth of Rev. Jesse H. Jones’ 
articles, iz review of Pres. Faigchild, on the inside of 
this week’s paper. We bespeak for these articles a 
careful perusal. Mr. Jones offered them to the Chicago 
Advance, in which Pres. Fairchild’s articles appeared. 
But notwithstanding Mr. Jones is an able clergyman, 
a graduate of Andover, in good standingin the same 
church with Pres. Fairchild and the editors of the 
Advance, and is the superior of the President as a 
logician, the editors of the Advance refused him a 
hearing in their columns. It dves not enter into their 
plaus to give a hearing to a cause which they have in 
auvauce attacked, falsified and slandered. So Mr. 
Jones has been driven to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
bringing with him a large number of subscribers from 
the Orthodox clergyman of this vicinity, who wish to 
hear both sides. For so much we have to thank the 
Advance. 


Henry Ward Beecher has ‘‘spoken out in meeting,” 
on the subject of tobacco smoking. In one of his recent 
iecture-room talks, he said :— 

I think that smokers are the nastiest things that God 
lets live on the earth. When f go into the cars or boat 
where they are, aud see what puddles they leave, | teel 
as though, if 1 nad the liberty of doing by them as we 
do by puudies, 1 would take them by the neck and rub 
their noses in their own filth, You would think in 
gving through a“gent’s” car, that you were going through 
‘Tophet, 1t excels my imagination of Tophet. Ux all dirty 
hotes, that is the dirtiest. ‘Ihe tilthiness, the nastiness, 
of those places, after two or three hundred men have 
smoked and spit, and chewed and squirted, is beyond ail 
beiief. 1 pity the womanthat mops up. 1 have thought 





ee 
of eee an article—and I will yet—on that very sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Beecher will have the thanks of all women com- 
pelled to ride much in railway cars and steamboats, 
whose cleanly souls—and dresses too—are vexed with 
this abomination. But what about the President, Mr 
Beecher, who is getting to be the head of the smoking fra- 
ternity, as he is of the military people ? The Chicago 
tobacconists are displacing the Indian with his toma- 
hawk and bunch of cigars, which, standing at their doors, 
has so long advertised their nauseous wares, with life- 
sized carved wooden statutes of Gen. Grant, clad in 
military uniform, and holding a cigar between his fin- 
gers. Isn’t it time for you to turn your guns upon the 
head of the country, “the smoke of whose” cigar “as- 
cendeth forever and ever ?” 


Gail Hamilton has handled “Lothair,” the novel of 
Disraeli, M. P., the Hebrew Premier, with the same irrey- 
erent freedom with which she treated poor old Dr. John 
Todd’s weakling, half a dozen years ago. Hear her: 

If Lothair were the production of a Yankee, so that we 
were free to pronounce au opinion, we should say that, 
with the exception of an occasional pithy and pungent 
sentence, it is dreamy, vapid and flavorless, to the last 
degree. We should say that this Yankee’s hero was-a 
milk-sop, was a stick, was all things wooden and insipid, 
that his men are saved from being puppets only by being 
snobs; that his women are, almost without exception, 
“matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, and best distin- 
guished by black, brown, or fair;”’ that his style is at 
once stitf and sloverily; that his sarcasm has no merit 
but malice, and his praise no merit at all; that his love 
1s without passion, his enthusiasm being absorbed in his 
millinery; that the story is rambling, incoherent, inar- 
tistic, and dull. In one word, we should assure our 
Yankee, with Yankee shrewdness, that his novel would 
not sell, and would do him small credit if it did seil; 
that he might possibly, with care and pains-taking, 
write respectable essays, or keep a hotel, and would cer- 
tainly do well in the dress-making or house-furnishing 
line ; but that story-telling of such sort would prove his 
certain ruin in this world, and an extremely hazardous 
venture fur the next. But Mr. Disraeli is not a Yankee. 
Nor is there anything in his book which should induce 
us to fasten upon him the imposing epithet. He is, how- 
ever, an M. P., and was a Premier, and he has made a 
hundred thousand dollars by his book. We theretore die 
and give no sign. 

At the Commencement of Tufts College, July 13th, one 
of the graduates, Francis Almon Bolles, of Cambridge- 
port, Vt., closed his dissertation, on “Knergy,” with an 
eloquent appeal for woman, declaring that denying her 
the ballot was alike contrary to the principles of our gov- 
ernment, to humanity and to the law of God. Rey. Dr, A. 
A. Miner is President of Tuits. Per contra, the Presi- 
dent of the Theologicat School connected with this same 
college, Rey. Dr. Sawyer, when preaching in Salem, the 
Sunday previous to Commencement, addressed the Sab- 
bath-school, expressing the hope that some of the buoys 
would become ministers. He discouraged the girls 
from aspiring to the prufessivn, as he did not believe in 
“pelticouts in the pulpit.” (We quote trom a letter be- 
fore us, written by one who heard his words.) ‘The Sa- 
lem parish to whom he was ministering, are very radi- 
cal in their ideas of woman’s work, sphere and rights, 
and the good doctor, who is said to be one of the most 
good-natured and genial of men, found that his careless 
words had stirred upa veritable hornet’s nest. Men and 
women sharply rebuked him, many went home and 
would not hear him in the aiternoon, and in the even- 
ing conterence meeting, when they Lad the use of their 
tongues, they used them elvuyuently aud urgently 
against the doctor’s utterance of the morning. It is wo 
jate in the day to prohibit women trom preaching. We 
know half a score who are looking to the puipit as their 
future field of labor—women, tov, of such persistent en- 
ergy and ability that no opposition can ultimately hin- 
der them. 








WOMAN'S “EMPYREAN.” 

We find, in a report of tue Virginia Teachers’ Con 
vention, the tollowimg sketch of the remarks of the Rev. 
Mr. Averill: — 

The Key. Mr. Averill opposed the resolution, as it was 
@ step in the wrong direcuvn, luokiig raver Ww the un- 
sealing, aud hot Lue e€leVallul Ol Liat portion of suciely 
Upol Whose spuliess purity rested the Wellure Of mnan- 
Kind, tie satu, Vrag ber nol dow rom her empyrean 
height of purity aud mudesty. Suli not tie garureiits of 
Soutuerl Woianlood by tie dust and dirt oi Uiigy sur 
rouldings, MMatiuer allow lier Ww remain tie lalliiul Cus- 


todian vi the dures and penutes. [Applause vy the la- 
Ules.| 


Now, what was the resolution which seemed to the 
Rev. Mr. Averill a step in the wrong direction, tending 
tw “drag woman down from her empyrean height of 
purity aud modesty,” aud “svil her garmeuts by the dust 
and dirt of dingy surroundiugs”? it was simply a reso- 
lution introduced by Protessur Venable, “to mvite the 
lady teachers of Virginia to become members of the asso- 
ciation and take seats in the convention.” Lt does not 
appear that Professor Venable bad any idea what mis- 
chiet he was about to do. in defending lis proposition, 
he said, “Lt was but a pour boon to “raut to those who 
were dving so much iu the cause of education.” So it 
seeuis to us. And when he gave as au additional rea- 
son that the admission of the lady teachers wouid secure 
return tickets free over railroads, the refusal to admit 
them seems additionally hugyish, to use an adjective 
which seems the most appropriate one. 

tiowever, the Kev. Mr. Averill had his way, reinforced 
as he was by the Rev. Dr. Smith of Hampden Sidney 
College, whu took the ground that to aduut lady teachers 
to the fluor, and give tuem a chance to ride home free, 
would be a step towards acknowledging “Woman's 
Rights,” aud that must be resisted, “even in the most 
infinitesimal part.” 

So the Virginia girls were allowed to teach at half 
price wages, pay their own fares to and from the con- 
vention, listen to the Rey. Mr. Averili and the Rev. Dr. 
Smith, and remain on the “empyrean height,” as before. 
And this transaction we suppose is to go tor new evi- 
dence that men are willing w graut women their rights 
whenever they ask tor them. WAKRINGTON. 
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“BY AUTHORITY !” 


Mrs. Eprror :—Cannot the self-evident merits of “uni- 
versal suffrage” maintain the proposition upon their 
own identity, without being so pestilently beholden to 
John Stuart Mill? Lreverence Mill, and not the small- 
er is my incense cup for his radical ideas of female rights. 
But a proposition of “equality before the law” is so 
palpable, so self-evident, that there is only feeling, prej- 
udice and a mawkish sentimentality opposed to it. I 
have pumped from a hundred of the deepest opposition 
wells I could sound, and I really never could succeed in 
raising an argument that was not like the Hibernian’s 
horse, that “eat his own head off!” One would judge 
that Mill was about the only pro, and Fulton the only 
con in this matter! Why not leave Mill to his English 
audience, who need his ministrations sadly enough, 
(Heaven knows!) and leave Mr. Fulton to “Warrington ;” 
and let our favorite tub stand upon its own bottom ? 
It is broad enough to withstand all the tilting of its op- 
ponents, for a thousand years, or until they discover an 
argument against it, which, I think, will require a still 
more extended period ! J. M. BECKETT. 

Boston, July 15, 1870. 


{We have no objection to retrenchment in the use of 
the name of John Stuart Mill, for we have all been too 
prodigal in this direction, and he is by no means our 
sole tower of strength. But we beg our correspondent, 
do not require us to eschew the name of “Fulton.” 
“Warrington” of the Springfield Republican says—our 
“Warrington,” since he writes for the WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL—“No newspaper can afford to ignore Fulton. He 
is an institution which must henceforward be acknowl- 
edged. He sets all America into fits of inextinguisha- 
ble laughter. You don’t know Fulton if you suppose 
he is going to leave anything to the Almighty. Not he. 
Tremont Temple is a coordinate branch of the divine 
government, in his opinion, ete.” 

We entreat our critic to leave us our rare chance for 
laughter. And, besides, since no one makes cunverts 
for us so rapidly as Mr. Fulton, we ought in gratitude 
to remember him occasionally in our columns. Espe- 
cially when, as in his late performance concerning the 
post-mortem condition of Dickens, he sets the world 
agape and laughing, with his moral pyrotechnics. We 
do not crown our ass’ head with flowers, as they do in 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” still we have a use 
for it, and can’t give it up, even at our friend’s behest.— 
Ep.] 





GIBRALTAR. 


On the southwesterly corner of Europe, stands a 
lofty rock—isolated, barren and desolate. It is far re- 
moved from the centres of civilized population. Not 
one in a thousand of the toiling millions of France and 
England and Germany has ever seen it. Not one in ten 
has ever heard its name. Yet statesmen have schemed, 
and soldiers have died, to gain a foothold on its ragged 
cliff, for its possession is synonymous with empire. 

The flag that floats from this granite rampart domi- 
nates over the sunny plains of Italy, and the classic isles 
of Greece. The vineclad hills of Portugal and the lofty 
table lands of Spain lost forever their haughty indepen- 
dence, on the day when the lonely rock of Gibraltar be- 
came a British fortification. 

Natural justice is the Gibraltar of the Woman Suf- 
frage cause. Upon this foundation our victory-is as- 
sured. The basis of woman's claim to political equali- 
ty is the equal natural right of every individual man 
and woman to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Therefore, to self-defense in the enjoyment of those 
rights. ‘Therefore, to a voice in the government which 
is only an organized mode of self-defense, Therefore, 
to the ballot, which is the prescribed method whereby 
this voice is expressed by the citizen. 

There is no escape from this logic. It is as immutable 
as fate. Woman may be the equal of man in strength 
and ability, or she may be his inferior in both. She may 
be identical with man in her capacities and functions, 
or she may be different. But if she be a human being, 
capable of rational choice, then a government in which 
her choice has no expression is tyranny and despotism. 

In view of the diversity of man and woman, the Wo- 
man Suffrage cause seems to many “a reform against 
nature.” To many more, it seems a hopeless struggle 
for the application of an abstract principle to a class of 
persons who do not desire it, and who have no means of 
making their desires effective against the organized sel- 
fishness and prejudices of the male sex. Every six 
months, on an average, we meet with some chilling neg- 
lect or severe rebuff. Thereupon, influential newspa- 
pers sagaciously remark that “now the Woman Suf- 
frage movement is certainly dead and no mistake.” 

During the past ten years about one hundred sapient 


. doctors of divinity, more or less, have claimed the hon- 


or of having killed it. Alas! the claim has searcely 
been made before the agitation re-commences more irre- 
pressibly than ever! 

Its foes are legion. Its friends, a scattered handful. 
How is it that the Woman Suffrage cause survives such 
repeated disappointment? Well may Lord and Hat- 
field and Fulton suspend their discussion of the old 
question—“Who killed Tecumseh ?” and exclaim: 

“The times have been 

That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 

And there an end; but now they rise again, 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 

And push us trom our stools.” 

The inextinguishable vitality of the Woman Suffrage 
movement lies in its appeal to the moral sense. We 
hold the impregnable fortress of justice in the face of 
Christendom. Natural right is our Gibraltar. So long 
as men and women possess the instinct of freedom and 
the sentiment of equity, the claim of woman to legal 
and political equality will make itself heard and re- 
spected. 

When will our theologians be true to the first princi- 
ples of morals, and carry them out to their logical con- 


sequences? When will they accept the Golden Rule and 
the Sermon on the Mount as finali'ies? When will 
our lawyers préfer principle to precedent, and make stat- 
ute law a reénactment of the laws of Nature and of 
God? When will our politicians learn wisdom by ex- 
perience, and rise to the dignity of statesmen? Has 
the lesson of the war been so soon forgotten? Will 
questions of tariff and wages and finance absorb the 
thoughts, and arouse the enthusiasm of the great Ameri- 
can people? Will the countrymen of John Brown be 
content with the bread that perishes, and forget the glo- 
rious dream of a republic founded upon absolute jus- 
tice, irrespective of race or sex? Will the mothers and 
sisters of Shaw and Winthrop, and Lowell and Putnam, 
be content with political subjection, even if it be accom- 
panied with “the best piece of buttered toast and the 
last word 2” Will they accept disfranchisement, instead 
of a noble equality of rights and duties? It is impos- 
sible. 

Success is certain. Only let our friends remember 
that victory means work. So many lectures delivered, 
so many tracts distributed, so many conventions held, 
so many societies organized, so much energy and enthu- 
siasm and courage and self-sacrifice expended—then 
comes victory. Knowing this, let us work with redoub- 
led ardor. We are masters of the political situation. 
For we are entrenched on the immutable heights of 
justice. Our flag floats upon Gibrattar. H. B. B. 


“‘WHO SHALL DECIDE WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE ?’ 


A recently widowed friend of ours, residing in Illinois, 
propounds, in a late letter, the following query, which 
we have thought best to pass over to the legal readers 
of the JoURNAL. It is as follows :— 

In settling my husband’s estate, a question has 
arisen which is causing quite a discussion among the 
lawyers here. 

The facts are these. Eight years ago, my father-in- 
law died, leaving a will. There was real estate willed to 
my mother-in-law during her life, at her death, to my 
husband during his life, and if I outlived my husband, 
to me during my life, the fee simple to rest in our 
children. 

Five years ago, my husband bought his mother’s inter- 
est in the land, she giving him a quit-claim deed. Now 
the question is this, did her title merge in my husband's, 
and does the estate consequently come to me in accord- 
ance with the will, or is her life interest to be adminis- 
tered upon as part of his personal property. The Pro- 
bate judge has decided the latter, but some of our best 
real estate lawyers advise me to appeal from his.decis- 
ion. Now will you be kind enough to give a statement 
of the case to the best lawyer of your acquaintance, and 
ask his opinion ? 

If any one believes women are protected in their 
rights by our laws, a little experience in Probate Courts 
would undeceive them, very speedily and very thorough- 
ly. Please let me hear from you soon. 

Yours truly, MARGARET COOPER. 

Ross Grove, ILL. 


Correspondence. 


LETTER FROM INDIANA. 


GREENCASTLE, IND., July 15. 


When I say that I know of no other regular reader of 
any Woman Suffrage publication in this city—although 
there may possibly be a few subscribers of whom I have 
never heard—I make a statement which proves the ig- 
norance and indifference that exists here. For I do 
not believe that one who reads only what the current 
newspapers have to say upon the subject of “Woman’s 
Rights, Womar’s Conventions,” ete , can have much idea 
of the status the question is gaining before the world, 
or of the respectful attention its advocates are receiv- 
ing. 

To educate women into higher ideas of life, and into 
the higher needs of the human soul, is the province of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. And nobly is it calculated 
to do this work, for I do not believe that either men or 
women can read the JoURNAL for three months, with a 
determination to judge of it and its arguments fairly 
and conscientiously, without: becoming converted, how- 
ever much they may have been prejudiced before. 
Therefore, believing that information insures conversion, 
and that reading the JoURNAL insures information, I 
endeavor to give as many asI can, an opportunity of 
obtaining knowledge for their own good, by loaning and 
giving away my papers. With this benevolent object in 
view, I send for a few extra numbers to give to acquaint- 
ances whom I am particularly anxious to gain over to 
the side of right. 

I believe that Woman Suffrage newspapers are better 
for distribution than tracts, because, in addition to the 
arguments in favor of the measure, they give more-in- 
formation as to its success, and the respectability and 
high position of some of its active advocates. Consid- 
erations which have some influence with every one, and 
which have agreat deal of influence with many. I con- 
fess I am proud to mention to doubters and scoffers the 
array of talent our cause possesses in the East. Men 
like Higginson, Beecher, and many others, are towers of 
strength, but, thank heaven, they are not isolated for- 
tresses in the midst of a hostile country as our early 
pioneers were. 

Three years ago the trustees of Indiana Asbury Uni- 
versity, located in Greencastle, decreed that henceforth 
and forever the doors of this institution should be open 
to women as well as men. The permission was imme- 
diately acted upon, but in the teeth of much opposition 














from some of thestudenis. Some of the “large brained” | 


young fellows were certain that the university would 
lose its dignity, had a horrible presentiment that the 
college curriculum would be shortened and lessened to 
suit the capacities of the inferior sex, who, you know, 
are never equal to the gigantic efforts required to obtain a 
classical education. Some of the young men were even 
desperate enough in their opposition to predict the utter 





ruin of such an “hermaphrodite institution.” 


I am happy to assure you of the mistake-they made, 
and to record the fact, that after a three years’ trial of 
the innovation, the university still stands, a blessing to 
the State, and more prosperous than ever. 

For the last year the question has been discussed, 
whether the college should remain here, tempting of- 
fers having been made at other points in the State for 
its removal. But at the last commencement, June 30th, 
the suspense was ended, by work being resumed on the 
new building. The new structure will be quite a hand- 
some affair. There were twenty young lady students 
the past year in the university, three of whom graduate 
next year after completing the full classical course. Presi- 
dent Bowman of the university favors Woman Suf- 
frage. 

There is nothing ‘so extremely ridiculous as to hear 
these very young “bloods,” from fifteen to twenty 
years old, “green” and inexperienced as goslings—and 
the more intensely ignorant, the more blatant they are 
concerning “man’s superiority”—dilating upon the com- 
parative incapacity of woman, her inability to govern, 
and the great danger “our glorious land” will run in “al- 
lowing woman to meddle with politics” by giting her a 
voice in the making of the laws which she is bound to 
support and obey. The comment of one of these “sages” 
upon the lecture Anna Dickinson delivered here last 
winter before the Lecture Association was this: “She 
ought to have been a man.” We know of course that all 
men are great, we see the fact exemplified every day in 
our neighbors and our friends. We see it in the case of 
McFarland of New York, a “b:ight and shining light,” 
in the persons of the judge and jury who acquitted him 
and condemned Mrs. Vreeland in that city a few days 
ago. What a pity it is, therefore, that Anna Dickinson 
is not a man! 

In 1864 the citizens of Putnam county contracted 
with T. D. Jones of Cincinnati for a monument to the 
fallen heroes of this county. By some misunderstand- 
ing, the work was not completed and delivered until re- 
cently. On the 2d of July it was formally unveiled in 
Forest Hill Cemetery, Gov. Baker presiding. Addresses 
were made in a beautiful grove adjoining the cemetery, 
by Col. R. W. Thompson, who is a favorite in our State, 
and Gen. Lew Wallace,a war hero. The crowd was 
immense, spreading out in front of the platform, and to 
the right and left, far and near;. a company of Nation- 
al Guards from the Capitol in position next the plat- 
form, bearing reversed arms. The curtain was with- 
drawn, disclosing a tableau of young ladies in costume, 
representing the thirteen original States, with Indiana 
in deep mourning, and the Goddess of Liberty as a cen- 
tral figure. Kneeling, they chanted a hymn to the 
dead heroes, and rising to their feet sang triumphantly 
the new national anthem and the Star Spangled Ban- 
per, with much taste, assisted by an organ and full 
choir. The scene was very impressive, and brought 
tears to the eyes of many, the names of whose father, 
son or brother was inscribed on the tablet beneath. 
Upon a huge pedestal, on whichis carved the names of 
the dead, with one foot resting on a broken cannon, sits 
the colossal figure of a Federal soldier, brogans, U. 8S. 
belt, canteen, knapsack, slouched hat and bushy beard, 
all complete. It is a grand thing, for the artist had for 
a model the grandest of all subjects, an American sol- 
dier who fought for the principles of human justice. 

I greatly admire the energetic and spirited manner in 
which our Eastern sisters carry on, the “war for inde- 
pendence.” It seems farahead of our Western method. 
I do not wish them less devotion to the cause, but I do 
wish there was more here. Still, although the work 
moves a little slow, no lover of liberty need despond, for 
Woman Suffrage is only a question of time, and of 
course must be the subject of some deteats. It is as 
sure a thing of the future as is the permanence of re- 
publican institutions. J.T. 





LETTER FROM IOWA. 


“THALEIA.” 


My DEAR JouRNAL:—Just as we were leaving Cin- 
cinnati, Mrs. T. H. Keckeler, M.D., of that city, put into 
our hands a work bearing the above title. We have 
read it during our leisure moments, and are glad to 
commend it to the women of our country. It is a good 
and fearless resumé of the relations and obligations of 
woman, especially in regard to physiological conditions. 
The earlier chapters are decidedly valuable, and the last 
chapter, on the cerebellum, we deem worth the price of 
the bouk, of itself. 

Of the intermediate chapters, we can only say, that, as 
we do not believe in administering medicines in the crude 
forms here recommended, we cannot wholly indorse the 
formulas, yet this portion is far better than most of the 
“Domestic Practices,” that we find in many families. 
It does not suggest all sorts of horrible diseases, to 
which the sensitive woman becomes a victim through 
imagination, and confirms herself in her fancy by pro- 
ducing the medicinal disease, that she would never have 
known but for her precious “Family Doctor.” 

But of the last chapter we can speak without reserva- 
tion. Phrenology has given some hints of the func- 
tions of the cerebellum, but the student of anatomy is 
never at all satisfied with these assumptions. Thecare- 
ful observer has seen that a large cerebellum means 
large vital force; usually, good digestion, ready assimi- 
lation, and powertul circulation; while a small cereoel- 
lum, on the other hand, means want of vital power, 
dyspepsia, or, at best, weak digestion and assimilation, 
and feeble circulation. The passional nature being so 
directly in sympathy with the vital powers, may be in- 
ferred with some degree of correctness from the size of 
this important nerve-centre, but this by no means de- 
fines or directs it. That it is a reservoir of force, is now 
generally admitted, but the direction must lie with the 
higher faculties of the brain. We shall some time 
learn that dyspepsia and low spirits are not good ele- 





ments of a religious character, and that a weakly devel- 


oped cerebellum is to be dreaded as we dread general in- 
anition. At the same time, we should learn that high 
moral culture is essential to the right direction of the 
vital forces, and shall provide for guidance rather than 
repression, 

In the transition from the old feudal pride of family 
to the democratic condition, somewhat has seemed to 
be lost to the family estate, but the elevation of the 
mother to a true position beside her husband, where she 
is dignified with personal responsibilities, and rewarded 
by personal honors and endowments, will, we trust, re- 
store the old balance, and make the family the centre 
of power and honor in a republic, for the many, as it 
was for the few in the “days that are no more.” 
Could we be so vain as to imagine ourselves sent into 
the world with a missiori, it would be to inspire Ameri- 
can mothers with such pride in their offspring that they 
should covet for them the best gifte—grandeur of per- 
sonal presence, intellectual superiority, and such moral 
stamina as would enable them to resist all the allure- 
ments of self-indulgence, indolence or avarice. Such 
a race, true kings and priests of God, can never rise to 
fill our land with glory, till American women realize 
and accept maternity as the highest office, and the 
crowning honor in the gift of God, 

To those who are weakly striving with the vices and 
besetments growing out of a poorly constituted organ- 
ization, “Thaleia” will be found an important help. 

H. M. T. C. 











CHESTERFIELD, Illinois, can show a girl who, on a two 
days’ trial, hoed more potato hills than either of her two 
brothers, both of whom are older than herself. 








Tue Dory WasHinG MAcurne is, in our opinion, not equalled 
by any rival now before the public. Its strong points are cheap- 
ness, simplicity of construction, ease of operation, durability and 
working on the fulling-mill principle, i. e., squeezing and not rub- 
bing; there is considerable less wear and tear of garments than in 
the old-fashioned system of washboard and knuckles. In fact, 
we question if the saving thus secured would not be sufficient, 
even in a ama}! family, to pay the cost of a Doty in the space of a 
single season.—N. Y. World, March 30, 1870. 











E. D. SPEAR, M.D., 
Office, 713 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have ong 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 





Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
Those who have failed to be cured by other physicians are respect- 
Sully invited to call on Dr. SPEAR. 6m May 21. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddie-, Hovliand Herrings, &c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
March 26. . 6m 


MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D., 


Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &c. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. O. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


July 2. Office-=-292 Washington St., Boston, ly 
MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 
34 STUDIO BUILDING. 

_May 21. ibindtiate: uatcaninned mates el ne 
Sophia C. Jones, M. D., 
Ne. 30 East Concerd Street, 
BOSTON. 


OFFICE HOURS FROM 2 TO 5 O'CLOCK, P. M. Aa 
“4 











May 21 





MRS. LEYON. 
Magnetic and Eclectic Physician, - 


554 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Entrance same as to Parker Fraternity Hall. 


WANTED, 
By a young lady of education, a situation as BOOK-KEEPER, 
CASHIER, orCOPYIST. The best of references given. 
Address “H. K. W.,” 22 North Market Street, Boston. 


June 18. 








July 16. at 
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— Poetry. 


ONLY. 


And this is the end of it all! it rounds the year’s com- 
pleteness ; 

Only a walk to the stile, through fields afoam with 
sweetness ; 

Only a sunset light, purple and red on the river; 

And a lingering, low good-night, that means good-bye 
forever. 


So be it! and God be with you! It had been, perhaps 
more kind 

Had you sooner (pardon the word) been sure of know- 
ing your mind. 

We can bear so much in youth—who cares for a swift 
sharp pain? 

And the two-edged sword of truth cuts deep, but it 
leaves no stain! 


I shall just go back to my work—to my little household 








cares 

That never make any show. By time, perhaps in my 
prayers, 

I may think of you! For the rest, on this way we’ve 
trodden together ‘ 

My foot shall fall as lightly as if my heart were a 
feather, 


And not a woman’s heart! strong to have, and to keep 
Patient when children cry, soft to lull them to sleep, 
Hiding its secrets close, glad when another's hand 
Finds for itself a gem where hers,found only sand. 


Good-by! The year has been bright! As oft as the 
blossoms come, 
The peach with its waxen pink, the waving snow of the 


plum, 

I shall think how I used to watch, so happy to see you 
pass 

I could almost kiss the print of your foot in the dewy 
grass. 


Iam not ashamed of my love! Yet I would not have 


yours now, 
Though you laid it down at my feet. I could not stoop 
so low. 
A love is but half a love that contents itself with less 
Than love’s utmost faith and truth, and unwavering ten- 
derness. 
Only this walk to the stile; this parting word by the 
river, 


That flows so quiet and cold, going and flowing forever. 

“Good-by!” Let me wait to hear the last, last sound of 
his feet! 

Ah me! but I think in this life of ours the bitter out- 
weighs the sweet. 





PITTY PATS PRAYER. 


We've a dear little lassie we’ve named Pitty Pat, 
She’s got a wee kitten she calls Kitty Cat. 

Now Pitty Pat sleeps in a gown snowy white, 
While Kitty Cat wears her day clothing all night. 


But Pitty Pat says she don’t like it at all, 

And pulling the fur out, makes Kitty Cat squall; 
But still she persists in undressing her pet, 

And failing to do it quite angry will get. 


While Kitty Cat cries at what Pitty Pat does 
To her one little coatee of silky soft fuz, 

Then Pitty Pat’s sorry, and asks why she cries 
At being fixed tidy for shutting her eyes? 


Nor says, “Now I lay me,” when going to bed, 
But curling up softly, sings “Purr” instead ? 
So Pitty Pat tells her, in solemnest way, 

“If you’re a bad Kitty Cat, then I must pray.” 


“Her lays her—dear Father—down softly—in bed— 
Her doesn’t—do nuffin—and nuflin”’—she said— 
**Cept pur-r—and pur-r, and then goes to sleep— , 
But never mind, Father, her little soul keep!” 








dtliscellany. 











THE STONE VAULT, 


I had been with Morris and Grinby five-and-thirty 
years come the first of next month. I was forty when I 
came here, and so I have a habit of being exact about 
dates; and am now within a few weeks of seventy-five. 
But, as for being old, bless you; ’'m younger than the 
youngest clerk, Tom Codgers,who, what_with late suppers 
and hard drinking, has a hand that shakes like those old 
ledger leaves blowing in the wind by the open window 
yonder. ; 

Cold water, early hours, and temperance in all things, 
keep a man hale his life through. If you don’t believe 
that, look at me, I’m an example, sir. Yes, I’ve seen 
changes here. The firm was “Morris, Grinby & Bloom,” 
when I came, though young Bloom died three months 
after the young Grinby was taken into partnership. 
We had a fire here, too, and the offices have been re- 
built on a different plan. Ah, yes—changes enough, 
sad and pleasant; but the strangest and saddest of all 
was what happened to poor Ben Wade. 

Ah,deurme! It did seem hard, looking at it with hu- 
Man eyes, and forgétting, as we are apt to, that God 
does everything for the best. 

Perhaps you don’t know how this house is built. It’s 
an old place, although the front and offices are new, 
and those great balustrades were only put up last year. 
Down below you can judge how very old it is. Such a 
cellar, sir—such massive walls—paved with stone, and 
below the cellar is a small stone vault, which Codgers, 


be buried in. My own opinion is it was intended to 
conceal Valuables, for it has a grate and painted door, 
and the locks each fastened with a different key—that 
is, if they were ever fastened at all. The vault was dis- 
used long before my time. Well, sir, I hadn’t been here 


for it was nearly six—merchants kept later hours in 
those days—I had occasion to go down into the cellar 
before going home, to give directions to the porter about 
some bales to be sent up in the early morning next day. 

Mike and I were up at the north end of the cellar, 
where the bales were, and I was giving him my orders, 
when at my elbow, as it seemed, I heard an odd sound, 
a kind of wheezing cough smothered in a moment. 

I looked around; there was nobody there, not a soul; 
and I thought: “How our ears deceive us, to be sure,” 
and went on talking. But, I give you my word, I 
hadn’t spoken three words when there was that sound 
again. It quite started me. 

“Mike,” said I, “did you cough ?” 

“No, sir,” said Mike, “I thought your honor did.” 

“It must be imagination or some sound from the office 
overhead,” but just then—ough! ough! We both 
heard it. 

“It's no good, your honor,” said Mike. 

“There's some one hiding in the cellar,” said L 

So, with Mike’s lantern, we went over the great, 
stone-paved place, looking behind boxes and bales, and 
under the steps, and up the coal slide. But not a soul 
did we find until, passing the door of the vault, I heard 
it this time very faint and strange, and called out to 
Mike: 

“Whoever it is, is hidden in the vault.” 

And with that we both turned stairward and bolted 
into Mr. Grinby’s office together—the old gentleman 
Grinby, senior. He don’t come to the office once a year 
now, for .e’s past ninety. Old Mr. Grinby was just 
locking his desk and buttoning his overcoat. He stared 
at us through his glasses and ejaculated: 

“Bless me, Humphries, is the house on fire ?” 

“No, sir,” said I, “but there’s some one hidden in the 
stone vault.” 

“Bah!” said Mr. Grinby,‘I thought you had better 
sense, Mr. Humphries. No one could exist ten minutes 
in the stone vault. It is the next thing to air-tight.” 

“It is my belief, sir, that whoever it is may be chok- 
ing to death, sir,” said I; “but there may be some one 
there. Mike heard a sound as well as I.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Grinby; “call the nearest con- 
stable, Mike, and—Mr. Morris, are you in your office, 
sir? Perhaps you'll come down with us and assist us 
in the capture of a burglar Mr. Humphries has discov- 
ered in the air-tight vault below the cellar.” 

He was very satirical; so was Mr. Morris. But we all 
went down together, the constable with us, and stopped 
before the stone vault. The door was shut so tight 
that it took all Mike’s strength to force it open. And 
Mr. Grinby, looking straight before him, shouted: 

“Ha, ha, nobody, as I told you.” 

But the next minute he saw what the rest of us had 

already seen—a bundle of rags in one corner of the 
vault, down on the floor, And amidst the rags was a 
white face and atiny hand, and a bare, bruised and 
bleeding foot. And we dragged out into such air as 
there wasin the cellar a miserable wretch of a little 
boy, who seemed quite dead. 
Up in the office, however, we brought him to life and 
got the story from him. He lived, it seems, among 
thieves, and they had planned to rob us that night, and 
he, poor little midge, had slipped in somehow, and hid- 
den in the cellar, to open the door forthem, never think- 
ing that any one would come there that night. 


But when Mike and I went down, he took to the 
vault, and there would have smothered but for my 


burglars came, pounced out upon them and took them 
into custody. You can guess all that. It’s the poor 
boy I have to tell you about—poor Ben Wade. It came 
out during the investigation, consequent upon the ar- 
rest, that the poor child was kept among the thieves by 
force, and that they had used him cruelly. Once a 
ruffian of the gang had broken his leg in a drunken 
fury, and he limped yet from the injury. He was such a 
pale, worn, miserable thing that every one felt merciful 
to him, and it was decided to pardon him and send him 
to the poorhouse. 

But that very morning, Grinby junior—a young man 


hand upon his arm. 

“Father,” says he,“I want to ask you one favor. 
I want my own way in one thing.” 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, “let me hear you.” 

“I want to take Ben Wade into this house as an er- | 
rand boy,” said young Mr. Grinby. 

“Hey ?” said the old gentleman, “want a young house- 
breaker as errand boy? Bless my soul!” 

“Father,” says young Grinby, ‘the boy is naturally a 
good boy. I like him; I want to save him. Perhaps. if 
I had not so good a father to guide me and to care for 
me, I might have been worse than he. I don’t ask you 
to trust him, sir. I only ask leave to trust him myself. 
I am sure he will prove deserving of confidence.” 

Old Mr. Grinby took out his snuff-box, and looked 
at Mr. Morris. 

“T’ve noticed the lad’s eye; it’s a good one,” said Mr 
Morris. 

“It’s a risk,” said Mr. Grinby, “but we'll consider.” 
And I suppose the result was what young Grinby 
wanted, for little Ben Wade came to us the next Mon- 
day. 

Now he was clean and whole, he didn’t look so bad, 
and good food and no abuse made a difference in him in 
a week, e 
In a month or so people stopped predicting that 
young Grinby would repent some day; and in a year I 





who laughs at serious things, says the old firm built to 


don’t think there was one in the office who didn’t love 


six months, when one day, or rather one evening, | t’s in all my acquaintance with him after he had learned 


hearing him. I don’t care to tell you how we kept him | utterance to your unfounded suspicions—totally un- 
bo) I | i y 
and filled the place with constables, who, when the | founded and unworthy of you.” 


—came into the office where his father sat, and put his | said young Grinby. “Humphries, I know you love 





that boy. So grateful, and so trustworthy, and so ready 
to do everything for every one. Young Mr. Grinby had 
him taught, and well-taught, too. The lightning 
calculator might beat him, but I doubt it; and I 
never knew that lad to forget to dot his i’s or cross his 


to write at all. 

At twenty he was one of the best clerks in our es- 
tablishment, besides being a fine looking young fellow 
as one would wish to see. On the whole, I did not won- 
der that Miss Lucy Evans took a fancy to him—a sister, 
sir, of one of the young fellows at our place, and a girl 
who looked like a queen, and was as good as she was 
handsome. 

I used to meet them walking on the battery, where 
lovers used to walk in those days. He was so fond and 
proud of her, and she had such a tender way of looking 
at him, that they made my old heart young again, as I 
often told Mrs. Humphries, to whom I always confide 
everything. And how he reverenced her—why a rib- 
bon or a faded flower that she had worn was cherished 
by him as a miser cherished his gold. 

At last he told me, in confidence—for her name was 
sacred, and not to be spoken before every one—that 
they were to be married. 

“And when I look back, sir,” said he, “and remember 
the miserable years of my wretched childhood, and 
think how friendless and forlorn I was,and how there 
was nothing before me but a prison or the gallows, and 
think that now I have everything to make man’s life 
blessed—the power to win a respectable livelihood by 
reputable labor, the respect of honest men, and the love 
of such a girl as Lucy—I can never be too grateful to 
the kind friend who saved me from a life I dare not 
contemplate. God bless Mr. Grinby!” said he, lifting 
his hat reverently as he might in church, and there was 
a prayer in his dark eyes as he looked upward. 


Those were the last words I ever heard him speak, 
except “good-night.” Ah, dear me, it should have been 
good-by. Ten minutes after I went one way and he 
the other. I took my way home, and he, as it seemed 
afterward, walked just two blocks and then came back 
here. At twelve o’clock that night I awoke Mrs. Hum- 
phries. 

“My dear,” said I, “I must have had the nightmare 
or something.” 

“Goodness,” said she, “it seems so. Your hands are 
like ice. What gave it to you, love? The lobster, I’ll 
be bound.” 

“Perhaps,” said I; “I admit I ate a hearty supper. 

And nothing else could make me fancy young Wade at 
my bedside, white as a ghost, with both hands on my 
breast. . 
“Ah, but the nightmare is always black, not white,” 
said my wife. And then she went to a little cupboard 
and brought me a glass of wine. After that I went to 
sleep again. 

I did not rise early, and was quite behind my usual 
time. But when I reached our place I found it in great 
commotion, Clerks running hither and thither, the 
heads of the firm standing about in the most unbusiness- 
like manner, and three constables on the premises. 


“What is the matter, sir?” I said, addressing Mr. 
Grinby. 

“Matter enough,” said he. “We've been heavily 
robbed.” 

“I fancied that couldn’t happen here,” said I. “I 
really believed it would be impossibie for burglars to 
break into Morris, Grinby & Son’s, sir.” 

“Ah,” said he, “they did not break in. The dvor has 
been quietly opened from the inside.” 

“And I believe—” began Mr. Morris. 

“Sir,” cried young Mr. Grinby, out of breath, “I beg, 
as a gentleman, as a man of principle, you will not give 





“Prove them so, sir,” said Morris, coolly, “and I'll 
apologize.” 

I looked an inquiry. 

“Don’t ask explanations, I beg, Mr. Humphries,” said 
Mr. Grinby. “Something has been said which the 
speaker will regret. Ah, there comes my messenger.’ 

And in ran one of our boys. 

“Well, Tom,” said Mr. Grinby. 

“Mr. Wade ain’t been home all night, sir,” said Tom, 

“T told you so,” said Mr. Morris. 

“And I tell you even yet I will not hear my dear 
friend’s—yes, my very dear friend’s—character aspersed,” 


young Ben Wade as I do. Fancy him connected with 
this robbery. As well suspect my futher, or myself, or 
you.” 

“He’s missing,” said Mr. Morris, shutting the office 
door upon us three. “He was seen to return late in 
| the evening. He was one of the band of housebreakers 
when we took him in, and many declare the character 
to be formed at six years old. He was nine. I believe 
he has been won back to his old ways.” 

“You will not express your belief to others,” said Mr. 
Grinby. 

“Not as yet, most certainly,” said Mr. Morris. 

Well, sir, that was a bitter cold day to me—a bitter day, 
We could learn nothing of young Wade after eight 
o’clock on the previous night. Then several had seen 
him. He had taken tea at a little coffee house, as he 
sometimes did when he did not intend to return home 
until quite late, and had said to some one there, “I 
must go back to the office. I have forgotten some- 
thing.” 

Half an hour afterward Mike, the porter, had passed 
him in the street, and young Wade had said: 

“What’s the time, Mike ?” 

The porter told him, 

“I shall be too late,” hesaid. “Ihave an engagement, 
and must go back to our place for a parcel I've forgot- 
ten.” 





He often bought fruit from her for lunch, and she knew 
him by sight. 

There the news ended, until Mike, going in to light 
the fires, found the place a scene of confusion—desks 
and safes rifled, papers strewed about, and every mark 
of systematic burglary. 

Late in the day Lucy Evans came down. Her broth- 
er had sent her word of what had occurred. She be- 
lieved some accident had happened to Ben, and begged 
the firm to spare no efforts to discover him. She was 
almost distracted, and who can wonder? They had 
been going together, it seemed, to see some play the 
night before, and she had been sufficiently alarmed by 
his failing to keep the appointment to be in a measure 
prepared for worse. She knew he intended to bring her 
a book. He had spoken of it. That must have been 
the parcel he went back for. Of course, she never 
doubted him, and no one dared to hint at what had 
been whispered, in her presence. 

For weeks, sir, the authorities were at work. Im- 
mense rewards were offered for the burglars, and the re- 
covery, alive or dead, of young Benjamin Wade, but 
without the least effec. 

We were notified of everybody washed ashore, and of 
every unknown man found dead for months, and at last 
there were few who did not laugh at poor Ben’s friends 
for their credulity. i 

It seemed plain to them—and may Heaven not judge 
them as they judged their brother—Ben Wade was 
guilty. 

Poor Lucy never looked up. It was easy enough to 
see that her heart was broken, and in a year she died, 
just a week too soon to hear what I shall tell you. 

One morning I was very busy at my desk in the office 
when a gentleman came in and asked for Mr. Morris or 
Mr. Grinby. Old Mr. Grinby was at home with the 
gout, but Mr. Morris and the young gentleman were in. 
I saw the gentleman was a clergyman, and fancied he 
had called to solicit subscription for some mission to the 
heathen, or Sunday school or new church. But his 
first words made me start. They were these: 

“You remember, of course, a burglary committed here 
a year ago or more.” 

I could not keep my seat then, but went forward, 
trembling like a leaf. 

Young Mr. Grinby had turned quite faint, and was 
leaning against the wall for support. 

“You are agitated,” said the clergyman: “I fear you 
will be still more affected by what you must soon hear, 
A person now in custody, condemned to execution, has 
a confession to make to you in regard to that aflair—a 
very horrible one I fear.” 

He took a card from his pocket and wrote a few 
lines. 

“If you will call at the prison any time to-day, you 
will not be too late. It is Friday, and he is to suffer 
execution atdawn. Present this, if you please, and I 
implore you to ask no questions now.” 

Before they could say much he was gone, afraid, 7 
think, to be the first to tell the story, and our gentlemen 
called a cab and took me with them at my request. 
They seemed to expect us at the prison, and we were 
admitted. But in the narrow corridor Morris stopped 


us. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “you must nerve yourselves, 


Have you reflected that you may see Benjamin Wade 
when yonder door is opened ?” 

Young Grinby put his hand upon his heart and 
seemed turning faint again. It was the first time the 
thought had entered my mind, and it was a blow. It 
staggered me. 

The next minute the turnkey flung the door open and 
we were in the cell. On the floor lay a man—a broad- 
shouldered fellow—in rough garments—who seemed to 
have cast himself down in grief or terror. It was not 
Ben Wade. At first I thought I never had seen the 
face he lifted as it rose. In a moment it came to me. 

It was the leader of the gang who had been arrested 
for that old attempt at robbery when we had found lit- 
tle Ben in the stone vault. 

“You've come, have you?” he said, sitting down on 
the stone seat, “and I see you know me. They’ve 
caught me again, and it’s murder this time, and I’ve got 
to swing.” If it wasn’t for that, no person ’ud have got 
this outof me. But I’ve promised, and I always keep 
my promise, Ido. You remember a young man called 
Ben Wade ?” 

“What of him?” we cried in a breath. 

“Not much—he didn’t rob your place, that’s all. We 
done it—Dick Burch and Slippery Tom and me. Tell 
you how it was. You know that boy informed on us, 
and I was locked up for hard labor for more years than 
most men live. I didn’t stay, though, I cut off and 
came home. And the first thing I did was to vow ven- 
geance on that boy. Why, there was a gay young buck, 
in fine togs, with the handling of money, and thought 
of and trusted just for having done for us. Proud, too 
—wouldn’t speak to us in the street. Threatened to 
give information if he saw one of us prowling about. 
I heard it all. I swore I'd fix him; and it seemed to 
come to me. 

“One night I was agoin’ to Slapper’s Shades to have a 
drink. Burch was with me; and ina quiet sort of 
street we came up to Ben, in a mighty hurry.” 

“I'd have knocked him on the head, but Burch stop- 


ped me. 
“ ‘See what he’s up to” says he. And we followed. 


He went down to your place, and went in. He left the 
door ajar, and we made the best of it. He was coming 
out with a book or something in his hand, and we met 
him. He was plucky, I tell you. One of us wouldn’t 
have got off so easy, but we were two to one. We gag- 
ged and tied him, and made a clean sweep of the place 
that night.” 

“And Ben—my God, did Ben think we would not 
believe him ?” cried Mr. Grinby. 

“He had but to come to us—to tell the truth. Where 





Aun apple woman on the corner had seen him enter. 


ishe? Do youknow? Speak!” 
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The robber was turning the hue of ashes. His 
words came slowly. His eyes glanced over his shoulder | 
and he backed up against the wall. 

“We locked him up in the stone vault,” he said, “and | 
took the keys with us. If you look you'll find him 
there.” 

And Mr. Grinby fainted outright in my arms. 

Well, sir, the robber’s words were true, The stone’ 
vault was opened that day, and there—no matter. It 
was easier to know the ring he wore, and the keys and 
purse in his pocket, than poor Ben Wade. 

The first thing Mr. Grinby said was: 

“Thank heaven, Lucy cannot know it.” And the 
next he sobbed—“Oh, but the certainty would have 
been better for her after all. And then to know his 
name was clear.” 

And so that is the story of our stone vault; and, 
strange as it is, it is quite true. You may see his grave | 
close beside Lucy’s any day. And Mrs. Humphries— | 
she’s a romantic woman, sir—says she thinks the violets 
and roses grow there of their own accord under the 
white monument. 











“NATURAL PROTECTOR.” 

[The following is an instance, perhaps an extreme in- 
stance, of outrages constantly reported. Note the sen- 
tence in italics! Does anybody suppose that if the poor 
half-dead woman had been anything but the wife of the 
murderer, the public would have turned away and left 
him alone with his victim ? T, W. H.] 


HORRIBLE ATROCITY IN NEW JERSEY. 

A man named Donohoe, keeper of a low groggery on 
River street, Newark, N. J., has outraged the feelings of 
humanity by so brutally and feloniously beating his 
wife that her life is imperiled. Only a short time since 
he was sentenced to the State Prison for a year for his 
ruffianism, but through the pleadings of the present 
vict:m of his fiendishness his sentence was commuted to 
afine. The first intimation of yesterday’s deadly as- | 
sault was the running of Mrs. Donohoe into a neighbor’s 
house, reeking with blood and pursued by her husband, | 
who, as she sunk exhausted on a chair, felled her to thé 
ground with a blow from him. Owing to Donohoe’s 
reputation for ferocity, the neighbors were afraid to in- | 
terfere and remained silent but horrified spectators of | 
his atrocities. While she remained motionless on the! 
floor he partially disrobed her, and taking her in his | 
arms threw her upon the stove, whereby her forehead 
was severely cut by striking against a kettle, the water 
in the latter also scalding her person. Finding her still | 
alive, he flung her down a flight of stairs, and, as she 
lay in a lifeless condition, he told the shuddering by- 
standers, if they would carry her home he would with- 
hold any further brutality; but mo sooner had she been 
deposited on the floor of their hovel than Donohoe im- 
pressed the heel of his rough shoe on her face with 
such stamping force that the blood oozed from her ears, 
nose, and mouth. Donohoe then shut the door and re- 
mained inside with his victim, and as all the witnesses of 
the deed of blood were afraid to prefer a charge against 
him, the police refrained from making any attempt to ar- 
rest him. It is the opinion of many women who be- 
held the shocking outrages that the unfortunate woman 
cannot survive. 

Philip Donohoe was arrested late last night by officers 
Wyman and McLoughlin, and locked up to await the 
result of his wife’s injuries. 














JUST FOR FUN, 

Hard to beat—Carpets. 

What is that which by losing an eye has nothing but 
a nose left ?—A noise. 

“Every man his own angel,” is the way the new flying- 
machine has been announced. 

A new Parisian dictionary defines chess as a humane 
substitute for hard labor. 

“No, Iam not lazy,” said a vagabond on a hot day; 
“but, you see, I was born tired.” 





An old Greenland seaman said he could really believe 
that crocodiles shed tears, for he had often seen whales, 
blubber. 

Since the death of Noah Webster one thousand slang 
words have become a part of the language of America, 
A sad result of his demise. 

Some ingenious biped has a machine to make a man 
rise early in the morning. A young Benedict says a six- 
months-old baby can beat it to death. 

Who can blame men for not wanting to hold babies, 
when they read that at Prescott, Massachusetts, on 
Tuesday night, J. C. Smith, while holding a baby, fell 
dead from his chair? 

At a spiritual circle the other evening a gentleman re- 
quested the medium to ask what amusement was 
most popular in the spiritual world. The reply was, 
“Reading our own obituary notices.” 

A Niagara Falls man advertises :—*All persons want- 
ing my wife to do washing or sewing from this date, are 
prohibited from bringing or sending anything to be 
washed or made without my consent.” 

A California law-maker, more accustomed to the arts 
and phrases of poker than to the parliamentary usages 
of legislative halls, once seconded a motion by saying, 
“Mr. Speaker, I straddle that blind.” 

A paper encourages the. young by the example of a 
“youth who formerly lived in a hovel, yet, with only his 
two hands and a crowbar, opened a jewelry store; and 
now he is living in a large stone residence in Sing Sing.” 

The latest arrival in the household of the Prince and 
Princess Christian is briefly named Victoria Louise So- 
phie Augusta Amelia Helena. Why her christeners 
stopped there, unless for want of breath, is inexplica- 
ble. They might have added Bridget Mehitable Hep 
sibah Abigail without incurring any extra expense. 

The French papers are relating many apocryphal an- 
ecdotes of Charles Dickens. We subjoin a specimen: 

“When one of the deceased author’s Christmas stories 
was produced at the Vaudeville, under the title of 
L’ Abime, he went to witness its representation. Dur- 
ing the struggle to get into the theater he lost his watch. 


| writers in the country, correspondence from all parts of this coun- 
' try and Europe, a literary department of unrivalled excellence, | 


| Having for its object the Investigation and Presentation 


him by Her Majesty. On arriving home, however, he 
found a little parcel containing his watch, and the fol- 
lowing letter attached to it: ‘Sir:—Pardon me ; I thought 
that you were a Frenchman and not a compatriot. 
Having discovered my error, I hasten to restore the 
watch that I have stolen. Accept, sir, and dear compat- 
riot, my homage and respect.—A P1CKPOCKET.’ ” 








‘DR. BABCOCK’S 
HAIR DRESSING. 


It combines the properties of a most superior 
dressing and a true Preserver, and as it contains 
no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, can al- 
ways be used with entire safety. Many of our 

MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
ive it their unanimous and unqualified approval. 
THIS WONDERFUL PRESERVER 

should be in every FAMILY, for the use of ALL— 

the YOUNG, the OLD, the MIDDLE-AGED, and 

even for the YOUNGEST CHILDREN. 

All your Life you will be thankful you have 
used it. 

“Of unsurpassed superiority and cheapness,’’— Boston Post. 

“Unrivalled for keeping the hair clean, moist and beautiful.”— 
Transcript. 

“A splendid article for the toilet.”— Traveller. 

“Scientific, Rational, Safe.”’—Journal. 4teow July 23. 


THE 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN. 


A Large, Eight-page Weekly Paper, 








FOR FAMILY READING. 


REV. J. B. HARRISON, Editor. 





Almost universally conceded to be one of the ablest and best 
religious papers in the world, containing articles from the ablest 


readings for the fireside and the young, besides a fresh discussion 
of the important questions of the day, and an interesting summa 
ry of Religious intelligence and the news of the week. 

This is one of the largest double-size Religious weeklies pub- 
lished, beautifully printed with large new type on white paper, 
and is in all respects 


A Complete Family Newspaper, 


ESSENTIAL CHRISTIAN TRUTH, 


IN THE SPIRIT OF 
Christian Love and Liberty 


among professing Christians of every name and sect, 
Contributions from the best writers of the country fill ffs pages 
weekly, Among its regular contributors are 
REV. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
REV. ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D., 
REV. FREDERIC H. HEDGE, D.D. 
REV. W. R. ALGER, 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER, 
REV. A. D. MAYO, 
REV. GEO. H. HEPWORTH, 
REV. CHAS. H. BRIGHAM, 
REV. A. P. PUTNAM, 
REV. C. C. SHACKFORD, 
REV. R. P. STEBBINS, 
REV. E, E. HALE, 
REV. 8S. H. CAMP, 


And scores of other leading writers from all parts of the country, 





such as 


ELLIOTT COUES, Pu. D., 
J. H. WARNER, 


REV. D. A. WASSON, | 
And others. 


Send for aspecimen copy, and the paper will be mailed free. 


TERMS..--THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One insertion (per line). .......64 cee ceeeeeeeees 25 cents. 
One month ME TTITTITTTIC LIT TTT  « 
Three months § § nnoccccccccccccccesecececs _ 
Six months OH cececcceceseeneecesneeers 16“ 
One year ab TITITITTITT TTT TTT Tet » * 
Special notices .cssececesseescescrcecsces o> 


Advertisements not exceeding 5 lines, 30 cents per line, each 
time. Space occupied by cuts, double price. Double columns, 
one and a half price. Marriage or Death Notices, 50 cents. “Ad- 
vertisers are requested to send in their orders as early as 10 A.M. 
on Tuesday of each week, in order to secure their insertion. 





Address a]] communications on business 
J. Ne HALLECK, Manager, 


Apr. 23. P. 0. Box 6695, New York City. 


“DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 


Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dyspepsia, 
Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronie Rheumatism, 
Hensslaie, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 
Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 WASHINGTON ST., 
first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18. 
Dy and MATERIALS 
for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 
comanie FREE. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for 
Stained Glass Transparencies, &c., &c. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 








Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 351 





This was much to be regretted, as it was presented to 


WASHINGTON St. (next the Boston Thgatre), Boston, Mass. 
May 28. ly 


UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER. 





IMPROVED. 


|DOUBLE COGS AND DOUBLE PRESSURE.| 
The Strongest and Best Wringer in the Market. 


The “Universal Improved’”” ROWELL’S PATENT DOUBLE 
COGS in one end of the roll, in combination with the PATENT 
STOP, (which is in no other Wringer,) to prevent the Double 
Cogs from separating so far as to lose their power. 

These Patent Double Cogs have very long and strong alternat- 
ing teeth, and can raise sufficiently to let through the largest arti- 
cle easily, yet cannot separate so far as to disconnect and lose 
their power, but always retain complete control over the rolls, 
which is of the greatest importance to the durability of the ma- 
chine and ease of operating. 

The ‘‘Universal” also has the peculiar advantage of two pres- 
sure screws, 80 arranged with Patent Wooden Springs that each 
screw presses on both ends of the roll alike, the same as if it was 
in the center, while the two together give double the capacity for 


pressure. 


The “Universal” has a)l its iron parts either wrought or malle- 
able iron, and is built so strongly and substantially that for years 
it cannot be broken in wringing garments by the strongest person. 

We will now furnish the various sizes of this best and strongest 
of all Wringers on as liberal terms and at as low prices, in either 
large or small quantities, as other licensed Wringers can be ob- 


tained. 
Sold to the trade everywhere. No exclusive sale given. 


R. C. BROWNING, 
GENERAL AGENT, 


No. 32 Courtlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 3t 


SILVER MEDAL 
Awarded to 
MRS. B. A. STEARNS, 


for her IMPROVED FOLDING 
DIAGRAM, the most complete 
method for cutting Ladies and 
Children’s dresses ever offered to 
the public, and will be sent by mail 
(postage free), with full directions 
for use, on receipt of $).50. Ad- 
dress Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, Acton 
Centre, Mass. 

Agents Wauied on very liberal terms, 8m July 2. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH! 


Inserted on a new principle, never before used in Boston until 
used by the subscriber. Itis a patent soft lining or flexible rubber, 
for the inside of plates resting on the gums, making it perfectly 
easy and more secure in all cases. We do not come before the 
public with any crude or untested experiment. The inventor has 
given it various and thorough trials for more than three years, 
with mouths which every other known device has failed on, and 
always with complete success. The most difficult cases solicited. 

TE i EXTRACTED by the use of Nirrous Oxyp 
Gas without pain or giving any disagreeable shock to the patient. 
Terms for all operations made known on application, which in 
every case will be found reasonable. . 

DRS. SAWYER & LANE, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 


July 2. 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. ly 


WHIRLWIND 
Carpet Sweeper 
AND DUST ERADICATOR. 
(PATENTED JUNE 8, 1869.] 

It is Gotgnes not only for sweeping, but also for gathering, tak- 
ing up, and confining the og particles of dust and lint which it 
is impossible te so effectually handle or remove by any other de- 
vice. It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear 
or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust in the room. 
It accomplishes its work by creating a strong current or draft of 
AIR, which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Kotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 
SALESROOMS: 

Juell. 16 TEMPLE PLACE. llt 


HOMEOPATHIC 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


WANTED, 
COMPETENT WOMEN 


As SOLICITORS, to insure the 200,000 women and children in 
New England who need insurance. The success of this company, 
its low rates (lower than any other Company), and its liberal com- 
mission, afford a rare opportunity for female enterprise. 


J. W. TALBOT, General Agent for New England. 
June l8. Office 130 Tremont St., Boston, 38m 


. ca . ain 
PIANO FORTES. 
BRADBURY, FISCHER’S, UNION PIANO CO.,, 
and AMERICAN PIANOS, of New York. 

ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 

New Boston Pianos, Seven Octave. ......... a seeseee 200, 
New Seven Octave, Carved Legs. ..........0000+ oe 275. 
Rich Carved Cases. ..0...scccccscccesccscccccccccsvece 800. 
Second-hand Pianos, all prices. A large assortment of Piano 
Covers and Stools, very low. 


Up stairs, 296 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mar. 12. 6m A. W. LADD & CO. 


MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammerinuy, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 

Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. Hale. 

Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 

June 18, 38m 


WALKING MADE EASY. 
Separate Rooms for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
« Ne KENISON & SON 
SURGEON CHIROPODISTS, 
57 Temple Place. 
Patronized by PRINCE NAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1861. 

CORNS, 25 cents each. NAILS, 50 cts. to $1.00. 
Diseases of the feet cured without pain or inconvenience to the 
atient. Dr. K. has had over 28 vears of successful practice. Re- 
fers to physicians and surgeons of Boston and vicinity. 
Hours from 7 A.M. to9 P.M. Open mSunday. ly May7. 

















THE BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company, 
No. 14 Temple Place, Boston, 


Will keep constantly on hand all of the standard Sewing Ma- 
chines, as cheap as can be obtained at any other place in Boston 
or elsewhere, being the only first-class place in the city where all 
the different machines can be found and their merits compared. 


Eacu MACHINE will be supplied with the great improvement of 
the day in Sewing Machines, the 


Blanchard Self-Threading Needle, 


without extra charge. Also, experienced operators constantly in 
attendance to give instruction on all the different machines. 
Every machine and needle will be warranted. 

We guarantee satisfaction in all cases. Orders by express will 
be promptly attended to. 


Terms made to suit Purchasers. 
DON’T FORGET THE NUMBER, 
14 TEMPLE PLACE. 


J. B. BLANCHARD, Treas. R. W. DREW, Gen. Agent. 
July 16. 6m 


‘ «REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 


HOW E 


SEWING MACHINE. 
IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit- 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our office, where the machines and the work done by them will be. 
exhibited with pleasure. 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 ‘'emple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

E. VARNEY, Manager. 

AGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory ly July 16. 


WORK! WORK! WORK! 


Given out which may be done at home to pay for any 


First-Class Sewing Machine, 


We have more work, a greater variety, and pay better prices 
than any other company in Boston. The work consists of all 
kinds of 
LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, SUITS, WRAPPERS AND 

APRONS, GENTS’ COATS, PANTS, VESTS AND SHIRTS. 

We make a specialty of our manufacturing department, conse- 
quently are not liable to be out of work. : 

(a7 Call on or address 


ENGLEY & RICE, 


130 Tremont St., cor. Winter, 
June 11, BOSTON. 8m 


‘SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 


Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experience to hear upon 
the cure of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


OF FICE=-579 Tremont St t 
near Unies fast, ' Boston. 


Office Hours from 10 A, M. to 4 P, M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted, ly Jan. 15. 


Co MONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS.—Sur- 

¥OLK, 88.—PROBATE CouRt.—To the next of kin, creditors, 
and all other persons interested in the estate of CHARLES W. C. 
SENTER, late of Boston, in said County, deceased, intestate: 

Whereas application has been made to said Court to grant a let- 
ter of administration on the estate of said deceased to MEHITA- 
BLE M, C, COPPENHAGEN, of said Boston, widow: You are 
hereby cited to agent ata Probate Court to be held at said Bos- 
ton, on Monday, the first day of August next, at ten o’clock be- 
fore noon, to show cause, if any you have, against granting the 
same. . 

And the said Mebitable M. C. is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof. by publishing this citation once a weet, for three 
snecessive weeks, in the newspaper called the Woman’s Journal, 
printed at -aid Boston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
b fore said Court. 

Witiess, IsAAC AmeEs, Esquire, Judge of said Court, this:twen- 
ty-seventh day of June, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy. WM. C. BROWN, Register. 

duly ¥. 3t 





* MRS. CURTIS, 


(Formerly Mrs. Carter,) 
Fashionable Dress and Cloak Maker; 
No. 6 Hamilton Place, Room 8, Boston, Dresses fitted for $1.00. 
Suits cut, basted and stitched for $2.00. 3m June 11. 


¢ se 


TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


(Between Newton and Rutland,) 

Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipulation; water 
spray, douche, shower or plunge,—adapted to the condition of the 
bather. Preventive, Restorative, Luxurieus ! 
best of all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS: Lavizs—l0 A. M.to1P.M. GenrLemen—6 to 8} 
A. M., 2 te 9 P. M., and until 11 Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. lyMay28 


DR. W. F. STONE, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
25 Winter Street (over Chandler's), Reom 10, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
(= Dentistry in all its branches. 6m 


A. M. MePHAIL & C.O, 
MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 
“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 


No. 385 Washington street. 6m 





May 14. 


May 14. 


THE “OLD OAKEN BUCKET” 
Paintings, by Mrs. J. A. Day, are on free exhibition at 
149 (A) Tremont St., Beston, Room 8. 








A truthful representation of the scenery described in the song. 
June 4. 3m 
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PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING.—No. 4. 
THE SISTERS GRIMKE. 


In one of the leading families of Charleston, South 
Carolina, were born, near the close of the last century, 
two girls, who, judging by their surroundings, seemed 
more likely to be leaders of fashion and queens of socie- 
ty, than the earnest advocates of unpopular reforms. 
Angelina and Sarah were the daughters of Judge 
Grimke, and sisters of Thomas 8S. Grimke, who in the 
days of nullification, was known as the staunchest oppo- 
nent of Calhoun in the South Carolina Legislature. 

Angelina was the youngest of fourteen children; her 
sister Sarah was twelve years older. Accustomed from 
infancy to being served by slaves, growing up in a com- 
munity where property in human beings was as common 
as property in horses or in real estate, they showed from 
their earliest years an abhorrence of the slave-system, 
aud seemed to have come into the world with a clear- 
ness of moral perception that’ nothing could obscure. 
All their brothers and sisters held pro-slavery senti- 
ments, and the very atmosphere which they breathed 
was impregnated with ideas of caste. 

When Sarah was a very little child, she happened one 
day to be present when one of the slaves was whipped. 
She rushed sobbing from the house, and running down 
to the wharf, begged a sea captain to take her away with 
him to some place where such dreadful things were not 
done. When Angelina was in her seventeenth year 
her mother gave her a slaye-girl, but her simple and 
self-reliant habits made such an attendant a trouble- 
some appendage rather than a help, and she soon pro- 
vided the girl with another mistress. When the lady 
came to pay her the hire of the slave, her moral sense 
revolted, and she refused to take it, saying that she could 
not feel that the money belonged to her. 

The Grimkes were descended on one side from the 
Huguenots, and the love of religious liberty that made 
strong the purposes of their ancestors, seemed to throb 
anew in the hearts of these delicate young girls. Their 
family, like all the leading families of that day in Caro- 
Jina, were high church Episcopalians; but during a 
visit to Philadelphia, Sarah became deeply interested in 
the Quakers, and upon her return to Charleston, joined 
that unfashionable and much ridiculed sect. 

Her pure and quiet life, instinct with works of love, 
led her sister to read the religious books of the society, 
and in a short time to become a member. Every Sun- 
day morning, when the family left in carriages for St. 
Paul’s, the fashionable and orthodox church, the sisters, 
clad in their sober attire, took their way on foot through 
the streets, to the little Friends’ meeting-house. A 
touch of the humorous lighted up these Sunday devo- 
tions. Besides themselves, there were but two Quakers 
in Charleston, a couple of old men who for years had 
been bitter enemies, After sitting in silence for an 
hour. the two old men would rise, each in turn shake 
hands with the sisters, and, loftily ignorimg each other, 
stalk out of the building by opposite doors. 

In 1836, while the sisters were on a visit to their Qua- 
ker friends in Philadelphia, the Liberator was first 
placed in their hands, and they learned that an Anti- 
Slavery Society had been formed. During the follow- 
ing year their thoughts were deeply absorbed in the 
movement. In circumstances peculiarly trying, where 
every advance was made at great cost, and in direct op- 
position to the stromg current of their home life and of 
the community in which they lived, they pondered the 
great question of human rights and their personal re- 
sponsibility in relation to it. 

For many months Angelina suffered severe mental 
conflicts. As a lover of truth, she felt she ought to 
speak out and tell what she knew of slavery; as a South- 
erner, it was hard to raise her voice against her kindred, 
to come out against her own home, and the usages ‘of 
her native city. In this terrible perplexity she spent 
her days in solitude and anxious thought, her nights in 
alternate prayers and tears. 

One night, unable to endure her agony, she rose to 
read her Bible. As she opened it, her eye rested upon 
these words :—“Then Mordecai commanded to answer 
Esther, Think not within thyself that thou shalt escape 
in the King’s house more than all the Jews. Forif thou 
altogether hold thy peace at this time, then shall there 
enlargement and deliverance arrive to the Jews from 
another place; but thou and thy father’s house shall be 
destroyed; and who knoweth whether thou art come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this? And Esther bade 
them return Mordecai this answer. And so will I go in 
unto the king, which is not according to law, and if I 
perish, I perish.”—Esther 4:13. It was a call from 
Heaven, and in an agony of prayer and tears she fell 
forward upon the floor. The next day she began her 
“Appeal to the Christian women of the slave States.” 

Upon its publication, the Anti-Slavery Society urged 
her to come to New York to address the ladies of the 
different churches in their Sewing Societies. She and 
her sister accordingly went, but very soon no parlor 
could hold the eager throngs that came to hear them. 

Rev. Dr. Dunbar, therefore, offered them the use of 
his vestry, but this also proved too small, and the Rev. 
Henry G. Ludlow opened his church to them; but while 
freely giving them the use of it, the good man solemnly 
warned them not to go into the pulpit. The quiet sis- 
ters aspired to no such ambitious eminence, and assur- 
ing him that they preferred to speak from the floor, the 
good Doctor went in with them and opened their meet- 
ing with prayer. 

It was in the autumn of the same year that the Mas- 
sachusetts Anti-Slavery Society invited them to come 
to Boston, and spend the winter in lecturing to associa- 
tions of ladies there, and in the vicinity. 

Their first meeting was held at Lynn, but what was 
their surprise, on entering the hall, to find the audience 
composed about equally of men and women. So it was 
ever afterward. Wherever they went, men thronged 
their meetings, and it is a significant fact, that it was 





not women who first demanded the right to speak before 
mixed audiences, but men, who asserted that it was 
their right to hear them. 

At Lynn, Abby Kelly first heard the Misses Grimke, 
and was inspired by their example to use her powers 
in the same field. In the spring of ’38, Angelina spoke 
twice before the Massachusetts Legislature. On one of 
these occasions, Mrs. Livermore, then a girl of sixteen, 
and chafing at the restrictions which her sex imposed, 
ran away from school to hear her. She says that that 
day forever fixed in her mind the conviction that wo- 
men ought to be free to do whatever their powers en- 
abled them to do well. She describes with great vivid- 
ness the spiritual power that Miss Grimke exercised 
over her audience—her frail figure and Quaker garb— 
her diffidence as she began to speak, and her wonder- 
ful eloquence as the subject vivified and thrilled her. 
Wendell Phillips once said that he had never listened to 
such eloquence from any other human lips. 

By her marriage with Theodore Weld, Miss Grimke 
became associated with a great and earnest nature, as 
deeply imbued with the love of truth and justice as her 
own. The union made noseparation in the lives of the 
sisters which had so long flowed together as one. They 
only received an added impulse, a larger outlook, from 
this new association. While working with untiring zeal 
for the emancipation of the slave, they could not fail to 
see that the principles which they advocated called no 
less for the enfranchisement of women. 





Too much occupied with domestic affairs, after her 
marriage, to continue the public advocacy of the great 
reforms of the day, Mrs. Weld has never ceased to give | 
them her deepest sympathy and most cordial support, | 
while the association of herself and her sister with the | 
young, in the various schools with which Mr. Weld has 
been connected, has given them large opportunities of 
disseminating their ideas, and enabled them to sow the 
seeds of progress beside all waters. 

Miss Sarah Grimke, now near eighty, is unwearied as 
ever in good works. She has made several translations 
during the later years of her life, and since she was 
seventy-four has rendered Lamartine’s Jeanne d’Arc 
into English—an elegant little volume which has been 
deservedly popular. Within the last few months she 
has sold a hundred copies of John Stuart Mill’s work, 
“The Subjection of Women,” walking miles daily. 

Last March, when the experiment of women voting 
was tried at Hyde Park, Miss Grimke and Mrs, Weld 
were the first to enter the hall. The place had been 
the scene of uproar a moment before. When it was an- 
nounced that the ladies were coming, there was a wild 
rush towards the door; but when these venerable la- 
dies appeared, and quietly entered with their ballots in 
their hands, the whole mass surged back in silence, and 
stood motionless as if listening to a benediction. And 
was it not a benediction, the presence of those two 
saintly women in that concourse of men? Women 
whose lives had been one long protest against wrong and 
oppression, whose example had been a perpetual illus- 
tration of the power of principle, and the sublime efti- 
cacy of self-abnegation ? 

Who believes that any man of that assembly went 
away the worse for that vision of womanhood at the 
polls? That the sight of the silvery locks and the wrin- | 
kled faces, so often wet with tears for the sorrows of 
others, left any heart less manly or less reverently ap- 
preciative of the memory of his mother? 

If ever women illustrated the fact that devotion to 
principle and advocacy of a great cause are consistent 
with true womanliness, these women have doneit. The 
most bigoted conservative would not accuse them of 
being masculine or unwomanly. “Aunt Sarah,” as Miss 
Grimke was lovingly called by Mr. Weld’s pupils, was 
always the comforter and adviser of every one who had 
a heart-ache or a perplexity. Her sympathy was un- 
failing, her tenderness inexhaustible. No dwarfed nature 
is hers, though her life has missed the experiences tra- 
ditionally essential to the development of true woman- 
hood. It is neither soured by disappointment, nor im- 
poverished by the lack of husband and children. Over- 
flowing with love for humanity, her heart grows young- 
er as the years go by; with worthy objects of interest out- 
side of herself, her life has grown richer, her influence 
more extended, day by day. Having no domestic .cares 
of herown, she has been ready to share the burdens of 
others, and the tenderness and motherly love, unappro- 
priated by children of her own, have been like the sun- 
shine and the summer rain, blessing all who came in 
her way. No gospel is so greatly needed as the lives of 
such women. Lives consecrated to the truth; devoted 
to universai and beneficent ends; lifted above the petti- 
ness of mere personal ambition, grandly unconscious of 
the claims of a shallow conventionalism, and the tyran- 
ny of fashion. They are vital with regenerating forces, 
in their presence the mists of prejudice and tradition 
are dispelled, shams and pretenses stand exposed, and 
the true values are made apparent. To such the age is 
indebted—for their leadership humanity waits. 

CELIA BURBLEIGH. 


WATERVILLE, N. Y. 








r r 
PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

We have enlarged our Sewing Machine Rooms at the old stand, 
106 Tremont street, and with increased facilities we are prepared 
to offer all kinds of SEWING MACHINES on very easy 
terms by instalments, and special inducements to cash customers. 
Remember the number, 106 Tremont si reet, first floor, the 
most convenient place in the city. 

June 11. 3m OHN D. CLAPP & CO. 





DON’T WEAR TEETH 


Covering the roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 
ed WITHOUT, by 


BRIGHAM & HOLLACE, 


May 21. DENTISTS, 36 Winter Street. ly 


MRS. PAIGE, 
Teacher and Ayiher i py) Rte 4 Induetive and Eclectic 


Reems 14 Chauncy Street, Boston. 








Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers and 
pupils. Reference—O. Dirson & Co. ly July 2. 


“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT OF NEW 
ENGLAND.” 


‘«*The Commonwealth,’? 
NEWSPAPER, 
trusts to lend a helping hand to 


ALL GOOD CAUSES, 
struggling for permanence to benefit the world,— 
The Eradication of Caste in Social State, 
The Protection and Elevation of Woman, 
~ Universal Toleration of all Conditions, 
Opposition to Gigantic Monopolies, 
Exposure of Shams, new or old, 
Honest Wages for Honest Work, 
and, in short, whatever will make the world better by its advoca- 
cy or defense. To this end we shall pay particular attention to 
HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
which will be enlarged and improved. 
LECTURES AND LETTERS 
from men of brains and convictions, whose utterances command 
respect, and 
INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 
in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, LITERA- 
RY, MUSICAL, ARTISTIC, or DRAMATIC, 





]From a Massachusetts clergyman in Florida.] 

I received a bundle of Commonweatths, the other day, from 
home—a surprise and a pleasure in this unknown place, fifteen 
hundred miles from old Boston and civilization. I never knew 
the value of the newspaper till I went into the wilderness. It has 
an odor of humanity about it which is truly refreshing. I want 
the Commonwealth sent to me here, regularly. I enjoy your liter- 
ary notes and reports of lectures as much as anything. To catch 
a stray sentence of Emerson or Weiss out here gives me a feelin 
somewhat akin, I imagine, to that which the early Christians had 
on first hearing a saying of Jesus Christ. 

[From the Boston Transcript. 

The Commonwealth is a “radical” paper, vivaciously and ably 
conducted, spicy and bright, earnest in defense of its special 
friends, and usually good-natured in its treatment of those from 
whom it differs. Itis frank in the expression of its own views, 
aud professes to grant to others the freedom it claims for itself. 
We .requently do not agree with it, and occasionally find our- 


| selves the subject of its criticisms and witticisms. Nevertheless, 


we cordially recommend it to the conservative as well as progres- 
sive portion of the community, as a journal well worth Reling, 
for its wide-awake spirit and pluck. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 
is firmly established, and is read by thousands of intelligent peo- 
ple. This fact has arrested the attention of 
ADVERTISERS, 
who have found the Commmwealth 


An Excellent Medium of Communication with the Fublic 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


One copy, one year, to city subscribers. .... + +++ 83.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subscribers 2. 
Ca Remit funds in Monty OnpeExRs or ReGisterep Lerrers 
to ensure safety. 
Addresss 


Charles W . Slack, 


(“Tux COMMONWEALTH,’’) 
Apr.9. 8 Bromfield Street, Beston. Mass. tf 


NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANIEL S. GAMMON, 

Ne. 268 Washington Street, Boston, 
HALR-CUT TER & WIG-MAKER. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 

hand or made to order. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 
ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 
Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 3m July lo 


- _MARSLON’S DINING-SALOON, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nes. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street 
BOSTON. 
Mar.6. RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprieter. tf 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANGE RS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Square (Roem 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
to Real and Personal Estate. 
Epwarp G. ST£e£VENS. 
June 25. 








Mary E. STEvEns. 
38m 


GEORGE H. RICHARDSON, 
PIANOFORTE TUNER, 
Orders left with F. ZUCHTMAN, 
No. 313 Washington Street, Boston. 
Apr. 30. {4 PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET._£9 ly 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD GAUGE, DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 
ATLANTIC CITIES 
AND THE 
WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 





THIS RAILWAY EXTENDS FROM 
NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 860 miles, 
NEW YORK to CLEVELAND 625 miles, 
NEW YORK to DUNKIRK 460 miles, 
NEW YORK to BUFFALO 423 miles, 
NEW YORK to ROCHESTER 335 miles 
AND I8 


22 Miles the Shorter Route. 


Four Express TRAINS daily leave New York from Depot foot 
of Chamber street, at 
8.00 and 10.00 A.M., 6.30 and 7.00 P.M. 
28d street Depot, at 
7.45 and 9.45 A.M., 5.15 and 6.45 P.M., 
running through wirHouT CHANGB, and connecting with all 
WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LINES. 

TRAINS LEAVE CINCINNATI by Columbus, O., time, from De 
cor. 5th and Hoadley streets, at . inna 
7 A.M, and 9.45 P.M., 

running through to New York without change. 
LEAVE CLEVELAND by Columbus, O., time, from Atlantic and 
Great Western Depot, at 
7.25 A.M., 3.35 P.M., and 10.25 P.M. 


Leave Dunkirk by New York time, from Union Depot, at 


1.30 P.M. and 9.50 P.M. 
LEAVE Burra o by New York time, from Depot cor. Exchan 
and Michigan streets, at ™ ad 


7.00 A.M., 2.50, 6.25 and 11.20 P.M. 


LEAVE RocugstER by New York time, from Genesee Valley 


Depot, at 
7.15 A.M. and 4.00 P.M. 


(¥~ New and improved DrawinG-Room Coacnes are attach- 
ed to the train leaving New York at 10.00 A.M. and Buffalo at 7.00 
A.M., running through without change, and affording a tine op- 
portunity for viewing the varied and beautiful scenery of this line, 
— enjoying the comfort and retirement of a private Drawing- 

oom. 

(37~ Magnificent Day and Night Coaches, of a style peculiar to 
this line, are run through without change between Kew York and 
Rochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati and interme- 
diate points. 


Baggage Checked Through. 
Fare as low and time as quick as by any other route. 


ASK FOR TICKETS via ERIE RAILWAY, 


Which can be procured at all principal offices throughout the 
country. 

May 2d, WM. R. BARR 
150. , 


L. D. RUCKER, { 
Gen. Pass’r “s* 


Gen. Sup't. 
June 11. 





THE ORIGINAL 


Russell Hallett, 


LATE OF THE CONCERNS OF 
HALLETT, CUMSTON «& ALLEN, 
HALLETT & ALLEN, 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. 


PIANO-FORTES. 


143 Tremont Street 143 
Between Temple Place and West Street, 
June 4. Opposite the C 3m 








WORK FOR THE LADIES. 


CHOICE OF ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 


For any lady willing to 
WwWoRK AT HOME, 
To pay for one. 


Geed Operators make $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 


We sell our own Machines, and if the work is not furnished ag 
agreed, you need not pay for the Machine. Plenty of time given, 


Willard & Cutter, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LADIES’ UNDER-GARMENTS, 


265 Washington, cor. Winter Street (up stairs). 
June 4. 3m 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Fall term commences first Monday in October. For announce. 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 











Jan. 22 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 
CHANGE VF FORM. 


THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 
Devoted to Woman: Her Social and Political Equality. 


MIBSAN 7 } Epirors. 


———— 











MARGARET V. LONGLEY, Corresponpine Epiror. 

The ApvocaTE enters upon its Third Volume on the lst of Jan- 
uary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of tive columns,e n- 
larged and materially improved in typographical appearance. 

The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place the 
ApvocaTe in the foremost rank of the papers devoted to woman’s 
enfranchisement, and his successful efforts in the past are an earn- 
est of his intentions in the future 


OPINIONS OF THE PREsS, 


The Woman’s ApvocarTe is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman’s rights and wrongs, 
Goth in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 
tields of social rights and wrongs of woman, and has occasionally 
a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it 
and the cause God-speed.— Banner of Light. 

The Dayton WoMAN’s ApvocaTE has come out enlarged and 
improved. It is a bright, plucky, wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of womay. Its tune is unexceptiouable; it is fearless and 
trenchant, and strikes home every time. It is doing yeoman ser- 
vice in the good cause, and should have a most generous patron- 
age.—Mrs. Livermore, in the Agitator, 

The Woman’s ApvocatTs, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
manfully for woman’s wages, suffrage, equal rights, and a chance 
in the world generally for the sex we all adore and yet abuse.— 
Springyield Republican, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
$2.50 per year, invariably in advance. 


CLUB RATES. 


TRsSS COGISD, GUO FORT. occcvcccceccesceccccceccccces $6.50 
FOO GORENG, GHD FOR, cc ccccessreccccccsoccocscegase 

(And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 
Bway CGA, GRO TORR occ cccccns cccscccesseeees 

(And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 





All remittances should be made by draft, or Post Office money 
order, payable to the order of J.J. BELVILLe. When these can 
not be procured, send the money in a registered letter. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp for postage. 

Address J. J. BELVILLE, Publisher and Proprietor, 

March 26. Dayton, Ohio. 


~ CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Aug. 14. P. V. KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y. ly 


KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Manafacturers and Wholesale Dealers 
Boots and Shoes. 
No. 43 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Augi4. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Louis, Mo. 


ss BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
50 and 52 Michigan Avenue; 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO. iy 


DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 

29 and 31 Lake Street, 
Corner of Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. ly 


HENRY W. KING & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 
Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 


4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 


BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and 328 Broadway, N.Y 
Aug. 14. ly 





Aug. 14. 








